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AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 





~, RE, you believe in saving. 
But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

rhe sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 


1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 


much per month. 


2. If you’re not ona payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 


losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Mowerasea “The Land of the Shining Mountains,” is the first 
Kiwanis district to be represented in a series of articles 
that will appear in The Kiwanis Magazine regularly until each 
of the twenty-nine districts has had its inning. Next 
month the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District will be covered, but 
thereafter the Parade of the Districts will be run only on 
alternate months. Although it will take five years to complete the 
series, presenting these district articles only every other month 
will prevent them from becoming commonplace. Not only that, 
but when five years roll around, we could give some consideration 
to starting the series 
over again to make it 
perpetual. The cover 
picture, taken by the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, shows a part of the 
Absoraca Range of the 
Rocky Mountains near 
Emigrant, Montana. The 
article, by John Cooney 
and George McVey of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Butte, Montana, appears 
on page 26. 





Maw: Kiwanians and Kiwanis clubs are 

providing scholarships for young people 

in their communities. But while 

this is a worthy endeavor and under 

no circumstances should be discouraged, 

thousands of other scholarships 

are going begging. To make Kiwanians 

and Kiwanis clubs aware of the many 

free scholarships available to 

young people in their communities, 

we have asked Col. Clarence E. Lovejoy 

to describe them in an article which 

appears on page 7. Col. Lovejoy 
Clarence E. Lovejoy has been visiting and analyzing colleges 

for years and is undoubtedly America’s 

foremost authority on them. His newest book, Lovejoy’s Complete 

Guide to American Colleges and Universities, published this 

year by Simon and Schuster, is a postwar revision of his 

earlier book, So You’re Going to College. He is a veteran of 

both world wars and knows his GI’s intimately as a combat first 

lieutenant in World War I and as a general staff colonel in World 

War II who directed the public relations division for the European 

Theater of Operations. Anyone interested in seeing as many 

youngsters as possible in their community get a complete education 

should read Col. Lovejoy’s “Scholarships Are Going Begging.” 





has gone far since 1776 both in elevating the dignity of 
man and in making him a happier and more healthful individual. 
America has gone far in many other ways which have improved the 
free status of mankind. However, there are those who maintain 

that we could go farther, faster, under government control 
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@ The Forpway PLAN 


paid more than $500,000 





last year to club welfare 


funds. 


_e@ Now 1,812 clubs and | 
organizations sponsor | 
Ford. Gum Self-Service 

Machines in 46 states from | 
coast to coast. New clubs 
are signing up every day 
| for this “painless” method 


of fund-raising. 


Why not cut your club 





in on this e-a-s-y 


money ? 


@ Remember—the Forp- 
WAY PLAN requires no in- 


vestment nor financial ob- 





ligation on the part of the 


| club or its members. | 


@ Learn how to put the 
| ForpwAy PLAN to work | 

for your club. Write for the 
| free brochure, “‘Sharing 
the Profits THE FORD- 
WAT,” 
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are you 
missing 
a bet? 


As a Kiwanian you know bet- 
ter than any other business man 
the vast buying power and in- 
fluence of the more than 190,- 
000 members of our more than 
» 900 clubs. 


You attend meetings where 
produc ts and ideologies are dis- 
cussed; you attend committee 
sessions where community ac- 
tivities are conceived and exe- 
cuted; every day you see the 
high standard of living your 
fellow members enjoy. You 
have been instrumental in 
bringing the advantages of ad- 
vertising in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine to many of the nation’s 


leading business houses. 


But are you overlooking the op- 
portunity of appealing to your 
club associates to promote the 
products of your own firm or its 
publicity program in The K1- 
wanis Magazine? If your organ 
ization has national distribu- 
tion, your advertising head 
should be informed of the sell- 
ing power of your publication. 


We have prepared a brochure, 
“Pick Two Leaders.’ Write for 
a copy today so you can present 
its story to your own advertis- 


ng personnel. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





SPEAKER'S DESK 


use on banquet tables, 
ete 19” front x 18” high 
x 18° deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers, 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners Light, com.- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, ami require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
$12.50, 
tal of club supplies now ready. 


@ co. 
Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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than under the system of individual and private initiative. 

One change they want to make is to start a form of compulsory 
federal health insurance which would make the patient pay 

the federal government for medical care instead of paying the 
doctor. Most of those who advocate compulsory health insurance 
deny that it is Socialistic, and those who oppose it maintain that 
you don’t get Socialism in one move, but by a process of 

evolution. Because there are two opposed schools of thought, 

the federal health program has provided America with a very strong 
issue. Leading one group is Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 

Security Administrator. The leader of the opposition group is 

the American Medical Association. 

To help Kiwanians decide which program 
they want to support, we have asked 
these two leaders of thought to write 
their views for The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 

the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, is spokesman for 

the opposition to the government program. 
He is also editor of Hygeia, professorial 
lecturer at the University of Chicago 
School of Medicine, member of more 
than half a dozen prominent national 
boards or committees relating to health, 
consultant to the office of the 

Surgeon General, War Department, author 
of more than a dozen books on medical 
subjects and well known as a writer on medical subjects for 

such magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping 
and Reader’s Digest. He is also medical editor of The 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mr. Ewing, appointed Federal Security 
Administrator in 1947, had a varied bac]:- 
ground of experience in the legal pro.es- 
sion and in public service when he took 
over the Federal Security Agency. He 
served as editor of the Harvard Law Re- 
view while obtaining his degree in law 
from Harvard. Later he was instructor in 
the University of Iowa Law School and 
practiced law in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He became general counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh and 
handled contracts for the Army Air Force 
in World War I. After the war he was 
associated with Charles Evans Hughes, 
then practicing law in New York City. 
He was assistant chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee from the middle 
of 1940 to the middle of 1942, during which he prosecuted the 
silver-shirt leader, William Dudley Pelly, for sedition. Mr. Ewing’s 
article starts on page 12 and Dr. Fishbein’s is on page 13. 





Dr. Morris Fishbein 





Oscar Ewing 


_ every other page was made up, and while we were writing this 
column, the telegram came—the one saying Roe Fulkerson had died 
that morning. Like everybody else in the office, we stopped what 
we were doing—not in reverence, we must admit, but in 
consternation. The enormity of the news was evident from the first— 
that all Kiwanis, and The Kiwanis Magazine especially, wouldn’t 
seem quite the same from now on. When the stunned feeling left, we 
scrapped the frontispiece and got to work on a simple announcement 
that Roe was gone—based, as you can see, on that monument of 
bronze and granite that will last as long as Roe’s memory—and 
that, of course, is forever. Then we counted the lines left in 

this column. Just seventeen to tell you why the frontispiece was 

all we could do this month and to say that the next issue will be 
dedicated to Roe and will try to pay him deserving tribute. We 
don’t know how we can even start to do that and we are sure we 
won't succeed . . . but not because we won’t be spending all the next 
month thinking about the best guy that Kiwanis ever knew. —F.B.S. 
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ROE FULKERSON 


870-1949 


Very early in the morning of 
January 11, 1949, something 
went wrong in this universe 
e«- the sun failed to rise in the 
life of the best-known and 
best-liked man in all Kiwanis ..- 
the one who had brought so 


much sunshine to others. 


HE UNDERSTANDS PEO 

AND LOWES THI fn {i} ITH ALI 
THEIR FRAILIIES. 

IS KIADILH UMGR OUS CHIDING 
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By THURMAN SENSING, Director of Research, Southern States Industrial Council, Nashville, Tennessee 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee 


| OUR INCREASING trend toward greater centralization 
of government and in the increasing tendency for 
local government to look to the federal government for 
aid of various sorts, we are violating the very principles 
on which our government is founded. We are directly 
contradicting the whole spirit of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights—in fact, the Constitution would never 
have been adopted if the Bill of Rights had not been 
attached, reserving for the States the very powers which 
we are now looking more and more to the federal gov- 
ernment to exercise. 

This is not a question of party politics, but a question 
of the kind of government under which we are to live 
in the years ahead. 

It is a sad commentary on our modern day thinking 
that the federal government should, in effect, say to the 
people of the States of the Union, “We want to give you 
some aid along various lines, so we are going to tax 
you for these purposes, take the money to Washington, 
pay the expenses of various bureaus to administer the 
aid, and then send what is left back to provide the aid 
you need.” 

It would be just as sensible for a doctor to say to his 
patient, “You need some new blood.: I am going to take 
some blood out of your left arm and put it in your right 
arm. I'll spill some in the transfer, but I am going to 
give you a blood transfusion with your own blood.” 

When we hear talk these days about “grants in aid” 
and “matching funds,” what we are hearing, in effect, is 
the federal government saying to the local governments, 
“We'll match your dollars if you’ll send us the dollars 
to match with. If you match us, we’ll send your dollars 
back. If you don’t match us, we'll keep your dollars.” 
Certainly the federal government can’t lose; the federal 
government is only being magnanimous to the people 
with the people’s own money! 

There is one fundamental fact that people in a free 





The present trend toward federal subsidies al- 
ready is taking millions more from the southern 
states each year than it did before the war and 
reversing the trend would reduce federal taxation 


and allow the southern states to pay their own way. 


democratic nation, like our own constitutional republic, 
should always remember—that the federal government 
never has had any money and never will have any 
money not first provided by the people themselves from 
back home. How much more sensible it would be, then, 
for the states to take care of their own needs. Two 
notable advantages are immediately apparent to anyone: 
first, the states would have more money for the pur- 
poses needed, since there would be no Washington “de- 
ductions”; and second, the people of the states would 
avoid the growth of a strangling bureaucracy which, un- 
checked, would eventually destroy their freedom. 

But, say the proponents of federal aid, there are some 
states that cannot take care of their own needs and the 
more fortunate states should aid them. And, whenever 
the question of federal aid to the states arises, the as- 
pect usually most emphasized is that it would mainly 
benefit the states of the South. They say that the South 
must have this aid if its people are to have advantages 
on a par with the national average, that the average 
per capita wealth and income in the South is below the 
national average and that the South is therefore not 
able to take care of its own. 


Tuere are two aspects to such a position that the peo- 
ple of the South should carefully consider: first, that it 
is not factually true; and second, that it is nothing more 
nor less than a subterfuge. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the South needed 
federal aid—during the terrible Reconstruction period, 
when the South was destitute and poverty-stricken al- 
most beyond our power to imagine at the present time. 
During the War Between the States, the greater part of 
the South’s invested capital had been wiped out by 
presidential edict, a large percentage of two generations 
of its manpower had been killed, its land ravaged, and 
its property destroyed. The wealth of the South de- 
creased from thirty-nine per cent of the nation’s total 
in 1860 to fourteen per cent of the nation’s total in 1870. 

The reaccumulation of lost wealth is a slow and te- 
dious process, and without wealth for investment and 
industrial development and for many other purposes, the 
material welfare of a people must of necessity be limited 
and restricted. For many years, therefore, the South 
lived close to poverty and had to do without many things 
more favored regions were able to afford. Even as late 








as fifteen years ago, the South was 
singled out as the nation’s leading 
economic problem. 

And even that recently, this charge 
was far from true. While the aver- 
age per capita income in the South 
was still considerably less than the 
national average, even then the 
South was progressing at a faster 
economic rate than the nation at 
large. There are plenty of figures to 
support this statement. For instance, 
between 1910 and 1946, the bank re- 
sources of the South increased 1000 
per cent compared with 709 per cent 
for the nation. The value of products 
manufactured in the South during 
that period increased 677 per cent 
compared with 450 per cent for the 
nation. Public school expenditures 
in the South during those years in- 
creased 787 per cent compared with 
an increase of 519 per cent for the 
nation. Between 1940 and 1946, life 
insurance in force in the South in- 
creased sixty-six per cent compared 
with thirty-nine per cent nationally. 
Moreover, business is more substan- 
tial and its 
much higher in the South than for 


chance for success is 


the nation at large, as evidenced by 
the fact that while the South con- 
tained twenty-four per cent of the 
nation’s business firms in 1944, it 
suffered only seven and one-half 
per cent of the nation’s business fail- 
ures during that year. 


Tue sreapy material growth of the 
South has been accelerated beyond 
all expectations. The decentralization 
of industry and the balancing of agri- 
culture with industry which have 
now become almost a national policy 
have brought to the fore the natural 
resources and natural advantages 
which the South has had all along. 
All indications are now that the gap 
between the average prosperity in 
the South and the nation will close 
rapidly in the years immediately 
ahead. 

This conclusion is assuming that 
our nation shall not go headlong into 
some form of state socialism—as it 
is now headed. It is assuming that the 
government shall not become ever 
more centralized—as is now the 
trend. It is assuming that taxation by 
the federal government shall not 
drain off more and more of the local 
resources—as continues to be the 
case—even now three years after the 
war has ended. 

It is true that much of the federal 
aid as administered and proposed 
goes to the states of the South, but 
the people of the South should not be 
deluded by this fact. The South is 


now amply able to finance its own 
welfare. This could be demonstrated 
in many ways, but no better than by 
calling attention to the fact that total 
internal revenue collections from the 
states of the South amounted to $9,- 
190,230,000 for the last fiscal year. 
This compares with collections of $1,- 
533,054,000 in 1940—an increase of 
500 per cent—and compares with 
collections of $890,088,000 in 1934. 
Collections in the South in 1948 were 
more than fifty per cent greater than 
the total for the whole nation in 1940! 


Aut tHE implications of this amaz- 
ing ability of the South to furnish 
funds for the operation of the federal 
government cannot be dealt with 
here. One very pointed illustration 
should suffice: 

The Federal Aid to Education bill 
scheduled to be brought up again in 
Congress proposes an appropriation 
of $300,000,000 to equalize education- 
al advantages in the nation. Not all 
of this would go to the South but a 
large part of it would, and its pro- 
ponents, both North and South, are 
loud in their claims of the benefits to 
be derived by the South from this 
measure, claiming that the South 
must have it and that the South can- 
not get it in any other way. 

Well, simple arithmetic quickly 
shows that this total appropriation, 
even if the South got it all, would 
amount to only three per cent of the 
internal revenue collections in the 
South. How much simpler it would 
be, how much less expensive, how 
much more in accord with the tra- 
ditional principles of our republic 
for the federal government to reduce 
its own budget by three per cent— 
and it should be reduced a great deal 
more—and allow the South to retain 
this $300,000,000 of its own money to 
provide for the education of its own 
children! What the South needs is 
not federal aid. What the South 
needs—along with the rest of the 
country—is the elimination of un- 
necessary expenses from the federal 
budget itself. 


Or course, the southern states must 
accept the responsibility of providing 
for the welfare of their own people. 
But, using education again as an il- 
lustration, it can be quickly seen 
that there is nothing to fear along 
that line by those who advocate 
greater educational advantages for 
the South. The southern states for a 
long time, even though not spending 
as much per capita as the national 
average, have been spending a great- 
er percentage of their revenues for 





education than the national average. 
The movement to provide increased 
educational facilities in the South 
has boomed since the war’s end. Take 
the State of Tennessee, for instance, 
which is a good average southern 
state. Tennessee provided funds for 
educational purposes in 1946 amount- 
ing to $20,964,000. The funds provid- 
ed in 1948 amounted to $44,213,000— 
an increase of 120 per cent. Now 
there is a strong movement to pro- 
vide another large increase in funds 
for the ensuing year. 

In view of the ability of the South 
to provide revenues and in view of 
the rapidly increasing appropriations 
by the states of the South for the 
welfare of their people, one cannot 
help escape the conclusion that there 
is a great deal of subterfuge back of 
this professed sympathy for the 
plight of the southern people. As a 
matter of fact, it is to be believed 
that most of the proponents of fed- 
eral aid are much more interested in 
the centralization of government 
than they are in aiding the states. 
The South is their main stumbling 
block. They know they cannot suc- 
ceed in their aims so long as the 
South remains true to its ideals—so 
they attempt the seduction of the 
southern people by offering them 
“something for nothing.” The people 
of the South know better; they have 
made their comeback by their own 
sheer grit, energy, determination, 
and hard work, and they know real 
achievement cannot be attained in 
any other way. 


So rar as the South is concerned, it 
does not need and should not want 
federal aid. The whole idea of fed- 
eral aid is directly contrary to the 
principle of states rights and local 
self-government to which the region 
has staunchly adhered throughout 
its history and upon which the in- 
dividual freedom so dear to the 
hearts of southern people is funda- 
mentally based. And there is one 
thing we must always remember 
federal aid eventually means federal 
control, any claims of its proponents 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Should the South abandon this prin- 
ciple for the sop of federal aid it 
would be in all truth “selling its 
birthright for a mess of pottage’”— 
for all through its poverty and now 
in its prosperity, the South was and 
is the greatest stronghold of democ- 
racy in the land. That it shall remain 
so is the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of its people as well as all the 
other Americans—and also one of the 
bright hopes of the nation. THE END 
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CLARENCE E. LOVEJOY 


Author of Lovejoy’s College Guide and 
noted educational consultant on colleges. 


I THERE a deserving young man by 
the name of Murphy in your town? 
Or some high school lad bearing the 
name of Leavenworth? Or a girl of 
Swedish descent or whose forebears () 


were Greeks or Armenians or Chi- 
nese? 7] 


There are scholarships awaiting 22- 
them at some of America’s best col- = 
leges. 

Scholarships are actually going 
begging. Colleges have some they /( 
can’t seem to give away. It must be 
that high school boys and girls Pilly 
not reading the fine print in college {\ 
catalogues. For the past two years’ 
Yale has spent substantial sums of = 
money for newspaper advertising 
trying to find applicants for scholar- 
ships available to men named Leav- 
enworth or DeForest. Similarly 
Hamilton College has been advertis- 
ing for young Leavenworths who 
want a college education. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have helped 
outstanding and deserving young- 
sters with college loans or by raising 
funds for scholarship subsidies. The 
satisfaction of those Kiwanians must 
have been immense as they saw local 
youngsters, perhaps from underpriv- 
ileged families across the tracks, 
pack up, go off to college and return 
four, five or six years later to assume 
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respected places in the community, 
perhaps as lawyers, doctors, teachers 
or businessmen. 

Furthermore, every Kiwanis club, 
wherever located and without raising 
funds, can do an enormous service 
for teen-agers by pointing the way to 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-in- 
aid and loan funds for college educa- 
tions. 

Why shouldn’t every Kiwanis club 
adopt as a new and continuing proj- 
ect this year the plan of seeing to it 
that every conceivable scholarship in 
every conceivable collegiate institu- 
tion is made known to its local boys 
and girls? Clubs can become college 
advisers and Either 
through committees appointed spe- 
cifically or through week-in-week- 
out activity by the entire member- 


counselors. 


ship of a club, the college scenes and 
the campus horizons can be combed 
for scholarship opportunities that are 
not widely known. 

Quite apart from and in addition 
to the entitlements of the GI Bill of 
Rights which are making it possible 
for about sixteen million men and 
women veterans of the Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, Coast Guard and other 
services to get college educations, 
there are thousands of other college 
scholarships. Scholarships almost 
grow on trees on every campus, 
ranging from little ten dollar prizes 
for various competitions up to big, 
fat $2,000-a-year windfalls. 

All in all it has been estimated that 
there are more than seventy-five 
thousand scholarship grants avail- 
able to non-vets as well as to former 
service men and women, at a value of 
nearly $15,000,000 annually. Many 
of them are described in my new 
book, Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to 
American Colleges and Universities, 
which is a handy source of reference 
for Kiwanis clubs, for high school 
college advisers, for public librarians 
and for ambitious fathers and 
mothers who have a college-bound 
youngster. 

Scholarships as a student aid are 
as old as colleges themselves and 
community leaders in the Kiwanis 
clubs can easily and readily inform 
themselves and be able to act as the 
local guideposts when the youngsters 
of their town come to them for infor- 
mation. 

Harvard, America’s first college, 
had scholarships as long as three 
hundred years ago. Even seven hun- 
dred years ago Alan Basset made 
gifts to Oxford University in England. 
If scholarships had not been made 
available to students who later be- 
came world figures it is incalculable 


how much the advancement in arts, 
sciences and engineering might have 
been retarded. Without the six hun- 
dred rubles once awarded by the 
Sorbonne, Madame Curie might not 
have been a co-discoverer of radium 
and a benefactress of mankind. Yet 
we must remember with a wry smile 
how wrong the great Chauncey De- 
pew could once be. When in 1889 
Joseph Pulitzer started twelve schol- 
arships bearing his name and re- 
stricted to poor boys, Depew predict- 
ed the recipients would become pau- 
pers and dependents, and newspapers 
opposing Pulitzer’s New York World 
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averred that the winners of scholar- 
ships would have their moral fibre 
weakened. 

We can be happy today that there 
is no such ludicrous squeamishness 
about giving a scholarship to freck- 
led faced Johnny Jones of 26 Maple 
Street, Your Town, and starting him 
in the right direction for a useful 
career. Kiwanians know of thou- 
sands of Jones boys and girls who 
need advice and information about 
thousands of scholarships available 
in many categories. 

Most of the scholarships are 
awarded by the colleges themselves 
either through their own funds or 
through gifts from alumni and other 
benefactors of education. Some in- 
stitutions have such a wide variety 
and imposing number of scholarships 
that the lists should be studied ex- 
haustively. The Princeton under- 
graduate catalogue, for instance, 
takes forty-nine pages describing its 
general, memorial and_ regional 
scholarships and its loan funds. Yale’s 
catalogue contains thirty-six pages 
of scholarships and loan funds. Cor- 


nell publishes a thirty-six page 
separate pamphlet describing various 
requirements, stipulations and con- 
ditions. Incidentally, there is a Yale 
scholarship at Princeton for a 
Princeton student, and, reciprocally, 
a Princeton scholarship at Yale for 
a Yale student. 

Countless industries and manufac- 
turers have provided scholarships. 
Some make no bones about the rea- 
sons. They want to discover the best 
young brains of the country, provide 
higher education and probably uti- 
lize these men and women in their 
organizations. Westinghouse, for in- 





stance, has its Science Talent Search, 
and from a large number of competi- 
tors selects two for top scholarships 
of $2400 each. Recipients are also 
chosen for smaller gifts and for sum- 
mer and year-round jobs in its labo- 
ratories and shops. 

This year the Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors will award eight 
university scholarships totaling 
$20,000—with the top two worth 
$4,000 each—as well as 686 state 
awards of from $50 to $150, all based 
on its model car competition. Who 
knows, the automobile body of the 
future may be evolved this year from 
the inventiveness and ingenuity of 
some competing youngster some- 
where in America. The Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
gives ten college scholarships to high 
school graduates of Suffolk and Nas- 
sau Counties on Long Island, New 
York. 

Yes, Kiwanians can lead the way to 
amazingly lucrative college scholar- 
ships. Important folding money, not 
just small change, is involved. It 
costs an average of $1500 a year to 
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send a youngster away from home to 
a residential college, and that means 
an expenditure of $6,000 for a four- 
year college course. 

Curious stipulations appear in 
some scholarship awards. To win 
$400 at Harvard, a lad must be from 
Thomaston, Maine, and a descendant 
or collateral heir of William Reed. 
Residents of specified towns are eli- 
gible for certain grants at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. In many 
cities such.as Lima, Ohio, and in the 
states of Alabama, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Wiscon- 


Pennsylvania Railroad? There are 
several scholarships at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, one at Prince- 
ton and others at any college for em- 
ployees or for children of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad employees. General 
Electric in a typical year has forty- 
six scholarships for employees and 
children of employees and also highly 
lucrative fellowships in the Case In- 
stitute of Technology. Bausch & 


Lomb award five scholarships of $500 
a year for three years to the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for students who 
have previously won the Bausch & 
Lomb science medals. 


At the Uni- 








sin, grants of varying size are avail- 
able for scholarships or loans to stu- 
dents intending to become librarians. 

The Will Rogers scholarships at the 
University of Oklahoma, University 
of Texas and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles are intended 
for children who are blind, deaf, 
crippled from infantile paralysis or 
otherwise physically handicapped. 
Similarly, the Henry Nelson Pierce 
scholarship at Princeton is for a 
young man “not of normal physical 
strength.” In New York the Men’s 
League in Aid of Crippled Children, 
Inc., has $100 grants for the ortho- 
pedically handicapped. 

What Kiwanian father hasn’t heard 
of the Soap Box Derby which brings 
so much excitement to so many 
towns and cities? But do Kiwanian 
fathers know the top prize is a four- 
year $3,000 scholarship provided by 
the Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, which also contributes hand- 
somely to the 4-H Farm Safety Con- 
tests of the National Council on Boys 
and Girls Clubs, Inc.? 

Is your Kiwanis club along the 
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versity of Rochester, as in many 
other large and important institu- 
tions, are prize scholarships valued 
up to $500 each for freshmen men 
and women in liberal arts and in the 
Eastman School of Music, including 
twenty Genesee scholarships for stu- 
dents coming to Rochester from a 
distance. 

Perhaps the most sought after 
scholarships of all are the approxi- 
mately 120 awarded annually by 
Pepsi-Cola and administered from 
Palo Alto, California by a board of 
distinguished educators. Kiwanians 
would do well to see that their local 
high schools know about and are 
competing in the Pepsi-Cola schol- 
arships which mean pretty close to 
$1,000 a year to each winner for four 
full college years, inasmuch as they 
cover tuition, fees, maintenance at 
$25 a month and one annual round 
trip home. Kiwanians should look 
into the B.P.O.E. scholarships which 
total up to two hundred annually, 
are available to state and national 
applicants who can apply for appro- 
priate blanks at any of the country’s 


nearly 1500 local lodges of Elks. 

Going to college in America is not 
a rare privilege for the aristocratic 
rich, as it may have been in a former 
day. It is as common and necessary 
now as going to high school was a 
decade ago. But America does not 
yet spend enough on education with 
its one and one-half per cent of our 
national income, as contrasted to 
Great Britain’s three per cent and the 
Soviet Union’s eight per cent. The 
challenge is clear. 

During recent months the sum of 
$38,000, left over from Willkie-for- 
President Clubs formed during his 
1940 campaign, was diverted to schol- 
arship grants at Indiana University. 
And to show the progress and new 
breadth of American democracy, the 
Willkie scholarship will be awarded 
“without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin,” which is a vast 
improvement over some early schol- 
arships for New England institutions 
with stipulations about “only for 
Anglo-Saxons,” ete, as a_ thinly 
veiled barrier to Jews, Italians and 
other strains. 

Organized labor has come into the 
picture with valuable scholarship 
grants. The Upholsterers Interna- 
tional has offered two four-year, 
$500 scholarships, one for a white 
student and one for a Negro, who are 
members or children of members of 
the union and who compete for the 
awards by taking the college en- 
trance examination board tests and 
by writing a one thousand-word es- 
say. The Laundry Workers Interna- 
tional has a $1500 award for a young- 
ster who will study for twelve 
months at the University of Illinois’ 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations. Other union scholarships 
have been provided by the Oregon 
State Federation, the Mercer County 
(New Jersey) Central Labor Union 
and the Sioux City (Iowa) Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 

Brand new this year are eight 
scholarships at Northwestern Uni- 
versity for sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of the Chicago Flat Janitors’ 
Union. Also new this year are two 
$6,000 scholarships initiated by Dan- 
iel G. Arnstein of Burma Road con- 
struction fame who heads the New 
York City Terminal Taxicab System 
and restricts his grants to sons and 
daughters of his eighteen hundred 
hackmen. 

Since 1916 Harvard has had a 
scholarship for a freshman who has 
been a Boston newsboy and passed 
the special examination for this grant 
which is given by the Boston News- 

(See SCHOLARSHIPS page 46) 


















































aids a community 


By MARVIN BROWN 


When the Community Chest drive rolls around in this 
college town, deans and prefessors put themselves 


on the auction block, the student organizations bid 
Student auctioneer Paul Brackley calls 
for a higher bid for the services of 
Dr. Darwin A. Hindman, director of 
student affairs for men, who has 
volunteered to perform an hour of 
service for the highest bidder. 


for their services and the money goes to the fund. 


“LAVERY is a common practice in 
S the midwestern college town of 
Columbia, Missouri. The “slaves” 
are local ministers and faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Missouri, 
who are “sold” on an auction block 
every year when Community Chest 
time rolls around. 

In a program sponsored by the 
University’s Student Government 
Association, an auction of University 
professors and clergymen is held 
during the city’s annual Chest drive. 
All student groups or individuals 
who contribute to the Chest at the 
University become eligible to bid for 
the services of those on the block. 

Successful bidders at the auction 
get from their purchases one hour of 
service, which may consist of scrub- 
bing, sweeping, cleaning, serving 
tables, or shining shoes. 

Members of fraternity or sorority 
houses and other organized groups 
are the gleeful bidders for the prize 
crop of victims who generously agree 
to offer themselves to the avid stu- 
dents. Bidding is spirited and com- 
petition keen among students seek- 
ing requital for the daily tasks as- 
signed them by their professors. 

So determined are some students 
in their desire to secure the services 
' of an especially valued servant, that 

santos :, two organizations sometimes agree 

Veteran history professor, Jesse Wrench, proves that he can be to pool their resources for the bid- 
equally expert as a houseboy and water pourer for the girls in the ding. In the event that the syndicate 
women’s dorm—and the Community Chest comes closer to its goal. is successful in its bid, the prize 
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O. F. Taylor, left, above, and Truman G. Tracey, 
assistant professors of economics and business, 
roll up their sleeves and demonstrate their 

skill as dishwashers for the fraternity 

that donated $26.10 to the Community Chest 
fund for an hour of their time. They also show 
that dishwashing pays better than teaching. 


splits his time between the two or- 
ganizations. Thus, one group is as- 
sured of at least half an hour of serv- 
ice from the object of their prey. 

One of the most eagerly sought 
prizes is history professor Jesse 
Wrench, a University landmark for 
thirty-seven years. This venerable 
gentleman, noted for his shaggy 
tobacco-stained white beard and 
mustache, his navy blue beret, his 
corduroy pants, and the eccentricities 
usually ascribed to a veteran college 
professor, brought the top bid of $52 
in the most recent auction. 

Another high-priced piece of mer- 
chandise is botany professor Edward 
M. Palmquist, who in 1947 brought 
the high bid of $50 and went for 
$42 in 1948. 

Other coveted prizes include the 
director of student affairs for men, 
Darwin A. Hindman, and the direc- 
tor of student affairs for women, 
Miss Thelma Mills. These two 
worthies are looked upon by the 
undergraduate population of the 
University with much the same 
jaundiced eye that a penitentiary 
warden gets from one of his prison- 
ers. 

The group of sorority girls who 
secured Miss Mills paid $43 for her, 
but they were prepared to go as high 
as $60, had their bid been challenged 
further. After they had completed 
their purchase, the buyers an- 
nounced the use to which their slave 
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would be put for an hour: making 
Saturday night date calls for girls 
in the sorority house. When the 
girls’ escorts arrived, it was the duty 
of Miss Mills to summon their dates 
and entertain the young men until 
the girls appeared. 

Bids are called by student auc- 
tioneers who entice potential buyers 
by reciting the list of wrongs inflicted 
by the man on the block. In last 
year’s drive, the auctioneer was so 
carried away by the spirit of the af- 
fair that he put himself on the block 
and brought $50. 

In order for a professor to main- 
tain order and earn respect in his 
class, it is necessary for him to be 
dignified, but dignity is shed when 
faculty men perform their tasks. In 
the case of clergymen, however, 
some semblance of decorum is 
deemed essential. The group of girls 
who this year purchased the Rever- 
end John Clayton, Presbyterian 
minister to students, solved the 
problem by assigning him the rea- 
sonably dignified position of singing 
waiter at one of their dinners. 

Total direct receipts of the 1948 
auction were close to $500, while in- 
directly the auction gave consider- 
able publicity to a worthy cause. So 
popular has it become since it was 
begun in 1947 that the auction is 
planned as a permanent part of the 
Columbia Community Chest drive. 

Students are a vital part of Colum- 





Miss Thelma Mills, director of student 
affairs for women, serves for an 

hour as receptionist to male students 
calling for dates at a sorority. 





An eager crowd of sorority and 
fraternity members who pooled resources 
to bid $50 for Dr. Hindman’s services, 
push forward to watch him wash 

dishes without removing his coat. 


bia’s life. Their participation in the 
Community Chest drive through the 
auction and other individual con- 
tributions and their receipt of funds 
from the Chest is a demonstration of 
the common causes that can bring 
together permanent residents of a 
community and transients such as 
college students. THE END 
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says OSCAR R. EWING 


Federal Security Administrator 


He says our children’s health is “frightening” 


and that 325,000 persons die needlessly each year. 


recommends a ten-year plan for our national health that 


includes compulsory government health insurance, 


— country is the best country 
in the world. It’s the richest and 
most powerful nation on earth. 
There’s nothing wrong with it that 
good honest “fixing,” by good honest 
democratic methods, can’t cure— 
provided we're all willing to roll up 
our sleeves and clean up the bad 
spots. 

That’s good American doctrine. 
That's the attitude of mind which is 
ingrained in the thinking of every 
good American citizen. Sometimes, 
of course, this citizen just talks about 
the things that are wrong. But for 
the most part, whenever he sees the 
problem in plain terms, he decides 
the time has come to get action. And 
he usually gets it. 

Most American citizens, I think, 
are agreed that it’s time to do some- 
thing about the nation’s health. For 
a long time we've been hearing facts 
and figures about health standards 
in this country that we don’t like. 
They don’t fit the conception we all 
have of the United States as the 
richest and most powerful nation on 
earth. 


For instance, each year 325,000 
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people die needlessly—people whose 
lives might have been saved if they 
had had proper medical care. 

Cancer and diseases of the heart 
account for two-thirds of our annual 
death rate. 

There are some twenty-five mil- 
lion chronic invalids—one-sixth of 
our entire population. And at least 
eight million persons, who, to some 
degree or another, are mentally un- 
balanced and are in need of treat- 
ment. 

The situation among our children 
is frightening. There are over a mil- 
lion and a half handicapped children 
who are seriously crippled because 
of accident or disease—to say noth- 
ing of the even greater number who 
suffer from poor eyesight, poor hear- 
ing or who have dental defects. 

Moreover, there are approximately 
250,000 men and women who, each 
year, join the ranks of our civilian 
disabled and who are in need of 
some form of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in order to enable them to earn 
a living. 

And, for a final clincher, there is 
the grim fact that, each year, through 





sickness and partial or total disabil- 
ity this nation loses some 4,300,000 
man-years of labor —an estimated 
annual loss, in national wealth, of 
twenty-seven billion dollars. 

Against this picture, there is 
everywhere, throughout the country, 
a serious shortage of doctors, den- 
tists and nurses—particularly in the 
rural areas and small towns. 

Furthermore, we need double the 
number of hospital beds that are now 
available. And in forty per cent of 
our country, covering over fifteen 
million people, there are no hospitals 
of any description. 

There are forty million people liv- 
ing in areas which have no full-time 
local public health services. For the 
rest, our public health departments 
are painfully understaffed, badly 
housed and, except in a few more 
fortunate communities, can perform 
only a part of their prescribed func- 
tions. And public sanitation is still 
far from adequate for the great bulk 
of our population. 

Underlying this whole problem of 
health in America is the cost of ade- 
quate medical care. Today there are 
some seventy million people who can 
usually afford to visit a doctor only 
on occasions of extreme urgency. 
Hospitalization, for even a brief pe- 
riod, can not be fitted into the aver- 
age family budget. The luxury of 
periodic check-ups, or preventive 
treatment— the vitally important 
stitch in time—is enjoyed, for the 
most part, only by the comparatively 
well-to-do. 

Last January, President Truman 
asked me, as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, to prepare a ten-year 
plan for developing the health re- 
sources of the nation and for raising 
the health levels of the entire popu- 
lation. To secure a_ fact-finding 

(See EWING page 48) 
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WE NEED NO REVOLUTION 


HE EicHTIETH ConcGRESS, which 

was harshly criticized by Presi- 
dent Truman in his’ campaign 
speeches because of its failure to 
enact some legislation which he fa- 
vored and for enacting other legisla- 
tion which he did not favor, did pay 
much attention to problems of health 
and medical care. Extensive hear- 
ings were held on several different 
measures designed to aid the care of 
the sick in this country, and many 
bills were passed. However, bills 
favoring compulsory sickness insur- 
ance and those which proposed to 
advance medical care by the well- 
established principle of federal grants 
to the individual states were not re- 
ported out of committee. 

Few people realize how greatly the 
federal government already enters 
into the care of the sick under ex- 
isting legislation. In 1948 the fed- 
eral government assumed the total 
cost of approximately six billion dol- 
lars for medical, hospital, education- 
al and welfare needs of veterans. 
Benefits were paid to more than two 
million people under the old age and 
survivors’ insurance program. A 
heart bill was passed providing for 
increased research on the heart and 
the blood vessels, for the improve- 
ment and expansion of detection and 
diagnostic services in the individual 
states and for the training of work- 
ers in research. Funds were made 
available for a building to be de- 
voted wholly to research on the 
heart and blood vessels in the medi- 
cal center at Bethesda. 

The National Dental Research Act 
was passed, and the law authorizes 
an annual appropriation of $750,000 
for research on the teeth. A further 
expansion of the national mental 
health program was approved, and 
grants-in-aid to individual commu- 
nities for mental health services 
were increased to $3,550,000 a year. 
The Eightieth Congress voted about 
$175,000,000 for the control of vene- 
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says MORRIS FISHBEIN, M. D. 


Editor, The Journal of the American Medical 
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The healthiest nation on 
earth and the one that has 
made the most progress so 
far needs no new system to 


continue the improvement. 


real disease, control of tuberculosis, 
control of communicable diseases, 
research on cancer and control of 
cancer, a hospital construction pro- 
gram and for maternal and child 
services and services for crippled 
children. 

In June, 1947, more than 4,000,000 
people were receiving public assist- 
ance, of whom 3,300,000 were on the 
program under the Social Security 
Act. The expenditures amounted to 
almost one and one half billion dol- 
lars. These are federal funds, and 
of course additional money is sup- 
plied by the individual states. 

Strangely, an acceptable statement 
on the condition of health and medi- 
cal care in the United States at this 
time is not easily available. Not 
long ago the Brookings Institution 
prepared for the Senate committee, 





Association and Hygeia 


which is considering the problem of 
compulsory sickness insurance, a 
brochure entitled “The Issue of Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance,” by 
George W. Bachman and Lewis 
Meriam. The Brookings Institution 
is nationally known as an unbiased 
organization dealing with economic 
problems. Anyone who wants the 
established facts about the problem 
of medical care in the United States 
today will find more of them suitably 
recorded in this book than in any 
other now available. 

In 1948 Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, called a Na- 
tional Health Assembly in Washing- 
ton. Eight hundred leaders inter- 
ested in health, including represen- 
tatives of labor, industry, welfare 
work, education, medicine, the farm 
and every other aspect of American 
life, attended this conference and 
spent five days at their own expense 
considering in some-sixteen sections 
the medical problems of our coun- 
try. Each of the sections prepared 
an official report which represents 
the considered opinion of the group 
as to the fields in which progress is 
required and as to the path that in- 
tensified efforts should follow. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Ewing issued in Sep- 
tember, 1948, a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Nation’s Health,” as a report 
to the President on a ten-year plan. 
Apparently he chose to disregard 
completely the observations and con- 
clusions of the National Health As- 
sembly. Neither was there any 
doubt that Mr. Ewing would eventu- 
ally recommend compulsory sickness 
insurance, since he had repeatedly 
told me, as well as a great many 
other people, that he could not have 
taken the position of Federal Se- 
curity Administrator unless he had 
agreed to follow that line. 

Mr. Ewing’s booklet, “The Na- 
tion’s Health,” seems to me to be 
merely a shrewdly contrived docu- 

(See FISHBEIN page 53) 
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o TRANSFORMATION 
Sherman Creek 


By ALBERT B. FOSTER 
Head, Regional Education Section, Soil Conservation Service 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Eau Claire, Wisconsin club has started a soil 
erosion project that will continue each year 


until the entire surrounding watershed is planted. 


y,OR YEARS Sherman Creek has 
been a headache to the city of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. It rampaged 
after hard rains and flooded the rail- 
road and highway. It also damaged 
three businesses nearby and some 
residences. The city estimates that it 
spends about $2000 every year in the 
form of relief to the bad condition 
caused by the creek. 

And then there is Half Moon Lake, 
the beauty spot and civic recreation 
center. This is a long narrow lake in 
the shape of a horseshoe. Sherman 
Creek empties into one end of it. 
Approximately twenty acres at that 
end of the lake are now completely 
filled with sand coming down Sher- 
man Creek and each flood pours in 
more sand. 

And so one Saturday afternoon 
recently, a caravan of cars moved 
out from the city and stopped at a 
gullied tract of land about a mile 
from town. Dozens of men piled out 
of the cars with buckets, spades and 
bundles of pine seedlings. In a few 
The two gullies above are typical of the Iand that the minutes they were planting trees, 
Kiwanis Club of Eau Claire, Wisconsin made over to prevent and in two hours had planted five 

further erosion. In the picture immediately above, thousand Norway and white pine 
note contour furrows on both sides ready for planting. 





seedlings, completely covering five 
acres. Thus did the Eau Claire Ki- 
wanis club lay the cornerstone to 
what they hoped would be a com- 
plete flood and erosion control proj- 
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Kiwanis club members joined with others 
in planting 5000 trees. Another 5000 will be 
planted each year until the twenty-acre 
tract is entirely reforested. 
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ect on the watershed of troublesome 
Sherman Creek. 

At the request of the city, local 
technicians of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service in cooperation 
with the Eau Claire County Soil 
Conservation District worked out an 
erosion control plan on the entire 
Sherman Creek watershed. They 
recommended that a section of gul- 
lied area on the lower part of the 
watershed be reforested. This section 
consisted of land that had been 
farmed heavily; the soil was thin and 
much of it sandy; and it was cut up 
by several large gullies. These gullies 
dumped tons of sand into the creek 
with every hard rain, damaging the 
creek. This increased the violence of 
floods and furnished the sand that 
was filling the lake. 

Even before this erosion control 
plan was made, several members of 
the Eau Claire Kiwanis club had 
suggested that they start some kind 
of a forestry program. When they 
asked for recommendations as to a 
suitable site, the Soil Conservation 
Service men recommended a twenty- 
acre tract in the Sherman Creek 
watershed. The fact that it was near 
town was all the better. At least this 
would be a start on the job that 
would have to be done sometime. 

The club bought this twenty acres 
from the farmer who owned it. Al- 
though it had once been cropland, at 
least a fourth of it was carved up by 
gullies. The club applied to the Eau 
Claire County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict for a conservation plan on the 
area. The plan called for planting 
trees on the entire twenty acres. It 
also recommended protection from 
fire and grazing. 

The club decided to start the plant- 
ing in the spring of 1948. The soil 
conservation district furnished five 
thousand trees, enough for five acres. 
Trees for future plantings will be 
purchased by the club. 

Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians staked out the five acres so that 
furrows could be plowed on the con- 
tour. These furrows would hold 
water for the trees as well as prevent 
it from running into the large gullies 
where it would gouge sand loose to 
wash into Sherman Creek. 

On the first Saturday in May about 
seventy members of the club turned 
out to plant the trees. They planted 
the five thousand Norway and white 
pine transplants in a few hours and 
did a fine job. Before they started 
planting, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice representative demonstrated how 
it should be done, and from then on 
there was plenty of action. Some of 
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Kiwanis volunteers are first given some instruction in tree 
planting by a United States Soil Conservation representative. 





The ground was rededicated to the service of God in a 
brief informal service conducted by the Kiwanis chaplain. 


the members had brought their sons 
or their friends and they worked in 
pairs. Others worked alone. They 
planted the small trees in the bottom 
of the furrow where the rains may 
collect and keep them watered until 
their roots become well established 
in the sandy soil. 

Another five acres will be planted 
next year and every year until the 
twenty acres is planted. After that, 
they hope to buy an adjoining tract 
which needs the same treatment and 
continue the project; and they hope 
this may be an example for other 
organizations that might select a site 
from the same area for a reforestry 
program. 


Thus, the Eau Claire Kiwanis club 
has made a first step toward con- 
tributing to the control of Sherman 
Creek through watershed treatment. 
They hope that years from now the 
citizens of Eau Claire can look out 
over the Sherman Creek watershed 
and see there a program of conserva- 
tion typified by woodlands, meadows 
and a clear stream. There the chil- 
dren of Eau Claire can hold their pic- 
nics, take hikes and field trips to 
study soil, wildlife and good land use. 
And above all they can see the re- 
sults of complete conservation as 
they affect the whole community, 
including the city dweller as well as 
the farmer. THE END 
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By HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
National Campaign Chairman 
American Heart Association 


_ you ASK a_ hard-headed 
American business man to lend 
his moral and financial support in 
any campaign involving predomi- 
nantly social implications it is nat- 
ural to expect that he will analyze 
your request in business terms. 

America’s campaign against heart 
disease—our nation’s number one 
health menace—can be no exception. 
And, fortunately, such an analysis is 
fairly easy to make. 

I have in mind at the moment the 
case of an important industrial lead- 
er who fought his way upward 
through hard work and long hours, 
until he headed a large manufactur- 
ing organization employing thou- 
sands of men and contributing heav- 
ily to the stability of the region. 

Suddenly, without warning, this 
man was stricken by a fatal heart 
attack. Overnight, as the direct re- 
sult of his death, the apparently se- 
cure economic status of thousands of 
people became a matter of serious 
doubt. The financial community was 
stunned to inaction. Men faltered, 
then fell back to regroup. Half com- 
pleted plans for expansion were 
abandoned temporarily. For the mo- 
ment, the fate of this company hung 
in the balance until fortunate cir- 
cumstances produced new leadership 
which was able to carry on. 

A cynical view of this incident 
would be that death, being inevita- 
ble, will always result in temporary 
chaos until the affairs of the de- 
ceased have been straightened out. 

That is true, naturally, but what 
about the premature and totally un- 
expected kind of death so character- 
istic of heart disease? Need it be 
inevitable? Or is it possible for 
medical science, backed by sincere 
public support, to reduce drastically 
the number of such deaths and thus 
stabilize our business world? 

It may be stretching a point to 
reduce a problem of this sort to 
“business terms.” But medical men 
themselves are quick to say that the 
solutions are to be found in joint 
professional and public enterprise. 
The leadership and aid of business- 
men is of prime importance. 

That is why I believe it is fair to 
ask for a balance sheet on heart dis- 
ease. What are the liabilities and 
assets in this fight? Can the loss in 
human life and usefulness be re- 
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duced? If so, what investment is 
needed? 

Questions of this sort have been 
asked of me frequently since I be- 
came associated with the program of 
the American Heart Association, the 
one national organization devoted 
exclusively to seeking the answers 
and putting them to practical use. 

We have already seen one of the 
liabilities: Heart disease is the lead- 
ing “occupational disease” of busi- 
ness executives. Through premature 
death and disability, it drains the na- 
tion of needed brain power, experi- 
enced management and leadership. 
It cuts down key men in their prime, 
when they are doing their most use- 
ful work. 

What are the other liabilities? 

In cold statistics, more than 7,500,- 
000 Americans suffer from diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels. Deaths 
from heart disease number nearly 
600,000 a year in the United States— 
more than the combined total of 
deaths from cancer, accidents, ne- 
phritis, pneumonia and tuberculosis, 
which are the next five leading causes 








t Disease 


of death. Heart disease is responsible 
for one out of every three deaths, 
at the breath-taking rate of one 
death per minute! 

And aside from death, heart dis- 
eases cause disabilities resulting in 
an estimated loss of 152,000,000 
working days annually, representing 
untold millions of dollars. Purchas- 
ing power declines in hundreds of 
thousands of families thus afflicted. 
Higher tax burdens result, too, be- 
cause death, absenteeism and unem- 
ployment resulting from disability 
throw a heavier weight of responsi- 
bility upon public shoulders. 

There are liabilities on the medical 
side, as well. Science has yet to dis- 
cover the causes of rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure and hardening 
of the arteries, which are responsible 
for ninety per cent of all heart dis- 
eases. Funds available for cardio- 
vascular research have lagged far 
behind minimum needs, to the point 
where vital studies have been de- 
layed or abandoned. 

Furthermore, comparatively little 
is being done to provide vocational 
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No fatal disease is minor, but in its 


personal and economic implications, heart disease has 


far more tragic results in the communities and in 


the industries where it most often occurs. 


guidance and employment programs 
for those suffering from heart dis- 
ease. Social legislation does not 
properly recognize the problems of 
heart disease victims. 

The public is complacent in some 
respects, alarmist in others. As a 
nation we are woefully uninformed 
about the facts of heart disease. But 
at the same time there is needless 
anxiety and fear which could be dis- 
pelled by proper education and prop- 
er medical counsel. 

There you have the dark side of 
the picture, the liabilities. Quite for- 
tunately there are a number of assets 
which help even out the balance 
sheet. 

Heart disease has been recognized 
as a national problem to the point 
where the National Heart Institute 
has been created by an act of Con- 
gress, as an organization to foster 
research and education in this im- 
portant field. 

Meanwhile the American Heart 
Association has been reorganized, 
being changed from a purely scien- 
tific body into a national voluntary 
health organization with combined 
public and professional leadership. 
Its job is to gather the facts about 
heart disease and disseminate infor- 
mation both to the medical profes- 
sion and to the general public. Local 
heart associations in key cities, with 
well-defined programs to fill the 
needs in their particular areas, are 
affiliated with this national group. 

And what is medical science do- 
ing? I am told it has made rapid 
strides in recent years, even though 
research funds have been seriously 
limited. These seven important ad- 
vances can be listed, among others: 

1—Prevention and treatment of 
subacute bacterial endocarditis (a 
type of disease formerly fatal in al- 
most all cases) through use of pen- 
icillin. 

2—Surgical treatment of congeni- 
tal heart defects (“blue babies,” 
etc.). 

3—Medical use of drugs (dicuma- 
rol and heparin) and surgical treat- 
ment of diseases of the blood vessels 
in the arms and legs. 

4—Reduction of recurrent attacks 
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of acute rheumatic fever through the 
use of sulfa drugs. 

5—Prevention of syphilitic cardio- 
vascular disease by proper treatment, 
and cure of thyroid heart disease by 
prompt medical or surgical treatment 
of the underlying thyroid disease. 

6—Medical and surgical treatment 
for relief of symptoms of high blood 
pressure, in selected cases. 

7—Better treatment of persons 
with congestive heart failure by diet 
and medication. 

It is difficult to weigh the two sides 
of this “balance sheet” and determine 
whether they even out. Indeed, a 
natural first reaction may be that the 
fight against heart disease is deep in 
the red. Yet I believe the net worth 
of this struggle is increasing con- 
stantly, as shown by the progress of 
medical science, by a growth in pub- 
lic understanding of the heart-dis- 
ease problem, and by the develop- 
ment of local community facilities to 
serve cardiac patients. 

A better way of measuring this 
problem is to look at the future 
prospects. Even though the waste in 
lost manpower and productivity is 
alarming at the moment, we can be 
optimistic if we know that the chal- 
lenge is being met with measures 
just as effective as those which a 
businessman would take in dealing 
with any crisis besetting his enter- 
prise. 

For example, the American Heart 
Association has developed a compre- 
hensive program of research, educa- 
tion and community service to cope 
with the problem. To support this 
program, the Association plans to 
increase its assets by $5,000,000. It 
is for the double purpose of raising 
this sum and of intensifying public 
education that the Association will 
conduct its first major National Heart 
Campaign this month. 

Since you, as a community busi- 
ness leader, may be called upon to 
participate in, or at least to support 
this drive, you have the right to ask 
how the Association plans to spend 
its $5,000,000. You should know, too, 
that this figure was settled upon, 
after careful study, as being the 
amount that could be used most ef- 


fectively and efficiently at this time. 
Here is how it will be divided! 

Seventy per cent, or $3,500,000 will 
be used for local projects, in which 
local heart associations will maintain 
and expand vital services within 
their areas. These groups are “task 
forces” in the fight against heart dis- 
ease. Existing community organiza- 
tions must be strengthened, and in 
many cases new associations started. 

The remaining thirty per cent, or 
$1,500,000 will be used for national 
projects, supporting work to be ac- 
complished under direct supervision 
of the American Heart Association. 

At least half of this sum will go 
for research, because new knowledge 
is needed to treat the constantly in- 
creasing number of heart cases. 
Grants and fellowships will be made 
to scientists in all fields of heart and 
blood-vessel diseases. 

Part of the balance will be used for 
education, to disseminate newly de- 
veloped information to doctors, 
nurses, medical social workers and 
other professional groups. And all 
media of information will be used for 
direct education of the public. 

The remainder will be spent for 
service in local communities, to or- 
ganize local heart associations, to as- 
sure facilities for care of heart pa- 
tients, to make certain high-standard 
diagnostic services are available 
within these facilities, and to develop 
vocational training and employment 
programs. 

This, then, is the factual and fiscal 
background of the fight against heart 
disease. I have not’ stressed the 
“humanitarian” aspects of this sub- 
ject because they are the obvious 
ones, and the real reasons why all 
Americans are vitally concerned with 
the problem. 

Actually, those concerned with 
heart disease have two goals. One 
is the saving of children, because we 
know that rheumatic heart disease is 
the leading fatal disease of youth be- 
tween the ages of five and nineteen, 
causing almost five times as many 
deaths as six leading children’s dis- 
eases combined. Second is the sav- 
ing of adults who are swept away in 
their prime by heart troubles which 
could be averted. 

There is also the good prospect 
that aging hearts can be protected, 
to the end that life and happiness can 
be prolonged for the elderly. 

In its broadest aspects, this fight 
against heart disease contributes to 
the saving of hearts in all countries 
of the world. In its most limited 
aspects, it may be the fight to save 
your heart! THE END 
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The flying traffic cop is a reality since radio has 


been adapted to aerial detecting and police 


are learning civil aeronauties rules. 


yHeE “Loox! It’s me—I’m flying” 
‘| pilots that wigwag over rooftops 
and barely miss the chimneys are 
being forced down by aerial traffic 
cops in the Detroit area and through- 
out Michigan Home owners no 
longer rush out and shake their fists 
angrily at stunting airmen. They 
call the Accident Prevention Bureau 
of the Detroit Police Department. 

The Accident Prevention Bureau 
relays the complaint to the Redford 
Post of the Michigan State Police 
along with the offending plane’s 
position and course; the Redford 
Post radios the Bonanza, the Beech- 
craft plane owned by the state police, 
which takes off to find the violator 
of aerial laws. And from then on, a 
stunting pilot can expect to see a 
silver plane alongside of him with 
the large gold and blue badge of the 
Michigan State Police on its fuselage 
and a flying cop waving him down. 

This aerial patrol is a new experi- 
ment in Michigan, and it is expected 
to become as necessary as the motor- 
cycle police and the squad car have 
become on the highway. Since the 
war, more and more pilots are ob- 
taining private licenses. And with 
this increase in the use of the air- 
ways, it has become apparent that 
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some sort of control would have to 
be set up. 

Complaints had been flooding both 
the Detroit Police Department and 
the Michigan State Police against 
these hot-rod pilots who enjoy 
frightening the earth-bound people 
below them. Until the organization 
of the aerial police, they’d been safe 
from apprehension, but the Detroit 
police became fed up with this con- 
tinual law violation—low flying and 
buzzing—and in many cases, acci- 
dents. They asked the cooperation 
of the Michigan State Police and as a 
result, the present aerial police 
patrol was worked out. 

The Michigan State Police owned 
a four-passenger Beechcraft that has 
sufficient power to catch most small 
privately owned ships, and had an 
expert pilot-trooper. The Accident 
Prevention Bureau assigned one of 
its patrolmen to work with him and 
a successful, workable air-patrol has 
grown out of this arrangement. 

When a complaint is relayed to the 
Beechcraft, hangared at Capitol City 
Airport, Lansing, it takes off to find 
the offending plane, and the flying 
troopers can obtain the evidence 
necessary to prosecute low flying, 
buzzing, stunting and reckless flyers. 


They follow the stunting aircraft 
to its home field and arrest the pilot 
for violating Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority and city regulations. In 
addition to this, NC numbers on 
planes are checked and the arresting 
officers are able to identify the per- 
sons in the other plane. The altim- 
eter reading, which is also needed 
in court, can be checked against the 
one in the police plane. 

The present state and federal law 
prohibits flying less than one thou- 
sand feet over populated areas. With 
the Civil Aeronautics Commission, 
the Detroit metropolitan police and 
the state police cooperating in this 
enforcement program, it has been so 
successful that other towns through- 
out Michigan have asked that the 
aerial patrol be exercised over their 
areas also. 

The police plane has been putting 
in unannounced appearances at dif- 
ferent airports, never traveling ona 
schedule, with the result that many 
pilots, who would like to stunt and 
buzz, are deterred from doing so be- 
cause the air-cop just might pull up 
alongside. 

In addition to a regularly assigned 
pilot to this patrol duty, a liaison offi- 
cer to the State Aeronautics Depart- 
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ment has been appointed and is in 
charge of the enforcement of aero- 
nautical laws; and all of the state 
troopers are now receiving training 
in aeronautical law enforcement and 
can investigate violations of these 
laws and airplane accidents. 

The air police is not strictly a new 
and untried idea. Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and several other states have. been 
using them effectively, and the Mich- 
igan police had conducted experi- 
ments prior to the war. But war- 
time shortages prohibited further 
work upon this idea and as soon as 
the opportunity presented itself, the 
Michigan State Police obtained their 
own four-passenger plane. 

Experiments in air-traffic control 
and in other lines have shown that 
the airplane will soon be essential in 
police work. In addition to the appre- 
hension of reckless pilots, the police 
have outlined the following duties 
for their air-patrol division: locat- 
ing missing persons and fugitives, 
eliminating traffic congestion and 
hazards through aerial observation, 
transportation of evidence and wit- 
nesses, finding missing hunters and 
fishermen adrift on ice floes, trans- 
portation of serums, blood plasma 
and medicines to save life, emer- 
gency rescue and missions of mercy, 
locating missing aircraft and inves- 
tigation of aircraft accidents. 

And the police are taking to the 
air to unravel congested, snarled-up 
traffic areas. The state police have 
painted bright numerals on the tops 
of their patrol cars so that the plane 
can easily dispatch them to congested 
areas on the highways. During the 
heavily trafficked Labor Day week- 
end, the traffic director of the Detroit 
Police Department, from an observa- 
tion post in a plane, used a two-way 
radio hookup with police headquar- 
ters to help unravel the traffic snarls. 
During this same busy weekend, the 
President spoke in Detroit and 
brought additional traffic problems. 
From his aerial post, the traffic di- 
rector could watch the presidential 
caravan and clear a path for it as it 
proceeded across town. 

The air police experiments, to date, 
have been unquestionably success- 
ful. They’re time saving, efficient 
and necessary when American youth 
is taking to the air as their fathers 
and grandfathers took to the “horse- 
less carriage.” The air cop is here 
to stay and police officials are unani- 
mous in their feelings that the air- 
plane police will be used more and 
more in police work and will become 
as commonplace and efficient as the 
motorcycle and squad car. THE END 
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Michigan State Police Trooper Barney Froberg, 

Inspector Louis O’Brien of the Detroit Police Department and one 
of his aides, Lieutenant Don Quinn, map out a “beat” that 

is to be traveled by an aerial-traffic cop whose assignment 

is to flag down “hot rod” private plane 

pilots and others who violate the overhead traffic laws. 


Two law enforcement officers of the Sky Division 

of the Detroit city police department get their last minute 
instructions from the police inspector and the airport 
manager just before they take off to control heavy 
holiday weekend surface traffic in the Detroit area. They 
succeeded materially in reducing anticipated congestion. 
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A turtle deesn’t work hard, seems 
to enjoy perfect health and lives 
a long time. But by all means read 


this article before you decide you.....+- 


—— HAS recently joined the 
many pets in our home a sleepy=- 
eyed, lumbering land turtle. In 
honor of an imaginary playmate of 
our grandson, we have named this 
newcomer, “Mr. Saunders.” 

Early today, deeply perplexed, I 
sat and watched Mr. Saunders as he 
moved his awkward hulk on his 
stubby elephant-like legs across our 
dining-room floor. The concentric 
markings on his shell held my atten- 
tion, markings which they tell us 
indicate that Mr. Saunders is prob- 
ably over a hundred years old. 

“Lucky fellow,” I said to myself. 
“No food problem since you can 
sleep six months without going to 
the store. No housing problem with 
that shell on your back. Apparently 
no worries of any sort. No wonder 
you're able to live to be a hundred— 
a hundred and fifty—two hundred. 
No telling how long you'll live. Who 
ever heard of a turtle’s dying—ex- 
cept in soup?” 

One of Mr. Saunders’ peculiar ad- 
vantages is a retractable head. When 
he is pleased, his wrinkled neck 
slides out on a small tortoise-shell 
lip or shelf. When he is troubled, 
it slides back quickly and disappears, 
an instinctive reaction, apparently, 
that is popularly called “drawing 
into your shell.” 

At the moment, this comfortable 
habit appealed to me as my mind 
turned again to the civic problem 
which had been troubling me. Some 
of us here in our little rural com- 
munity have dreamed of construct- 
ing an open-air bowl in a eucalyptus 
grove at the edge of the town. We 
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have long needed such a structure 
for musicales, amateur plays, public 
meetings, and the like. 

However, now that we’ve started 


_talking seriously of the project, we 


meet the usual discouragements. 
“Take it easy! Relax! We're getting 
along all right as is. Why should 
you ask me to stick my neck out? 
Why should I waste my time and 
money and energy and risk making 
a fool of myself if the thing falls 
through just to work on a dream, and 
a pretty hazy one at that?” 

By contrast with me this morning, 
Mr. Saunders seems the most sen- 
sible, placid, altogether satisfactory 
individual in the world. He can get 
along by sticking his neck out only 
when he’s happy. He doesn’t go 
thrusting that leathery little snout 
into other people’s affairs. He doesn’t 
attempt to be “civic-minded.” He 
doesn’t weave hazy dreams of build- 
ing open-air bowls. He is quiet, self- 
contained, and inoffensive. When life 
troubles him, he merely “draws into 
his shell” and relaxes. And, the pay- 
off is, of course, that in this self- 
effacing manner he manages to live 
to be a hundred years old. 

Then, as I continued to muse, my 
eye fell on the obituary column of 
the morning paper. Idly my glance 
traveled down the page. Forty, 
forty-five, fifty. The bright, young 
promising citizens of our community 
dropping off at half the age of Mr. 
Saunders, whose final sprint into 
eternity has even yet not been run 
(or walked). 

Perversely my spirits brightened. 
Of course! There was the answer! 
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By S. 8S. SCHNETZLER 


It’s not how long you live. It’s how 
much you live. Mr. Saunders never 
hurried. He walked. Mr. Saunders 
never worried. He dozed in the sun, 
However, by the same token, Mr. 
Saunders never really lived. He just 
existed. Mr. Saunders never “stuck 
his neck out” when things went 
wrong. He played safe and “drew 
into his shell.” 

Swiftly I began classifying in my 
mind the “neck-stickers-out” and 
the “non-neck-stickers-out” in our 
own little community. Immediately 
I thought of the nearby service clubs - 
with their unselfish plans for the im- 
provement of their respective areas. 

So, as I dreamed, I took heart. 
They, too, ran into “hard-shells” like 
Mr. Saunders. They had their per- 
plexities, too. Gradually I drew 
about me a great, courageous, inspire 
ing host of kindred planners. 

Miraculously my own task became 
less baffling. I had company now in 
my misery. From these mystic com- 
panions in adversity I drew courage 
to go to the “hard-shells,’ to the 
“non-neck-stickers-out” whom I 
might have to encounter and say to 
them, “Maybe we don’t know how to 
build a bowl, but we'll find out. 
Maybe we haven’t a cent in the bank 
to launch our dream ship, but we’ll 
raise the funds. Maybe we'll wreck 
our health and break our hearts in 
the struggle. Conceivably we may 
fail. At best, we'll work ourselves 
to shadows and shorten our lives. 
All right. So what? We may never 
live to be more than a small fraction 
of a hundred, but who wants to be a 
turtle, anyhow?” THE END 
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Blindness is an inconvenience but not always a 


handicap, as shown by the efficiency of this 


office worker who does far better than the average. 


) Til KL MURRA), secretary 


By ERNEST E. TUCKER 


ILTON, in his most famous son- 
M net, called sight “that one talent 
which ’tis death to hide.” Blindness 
is certainly a tragedy, whether it 
comes with old age or in childhood. 
But perhaps the worst tragedy of all 
is to go blind suddenly in one’s early 
prime. And if you are a young 
woman of twenty-four, whose hus- 
band has just died of the same dis- 
ease which has left you sightless, and 
you face the world blind with two 
small children to support... it takes 
almost superhuman courage to 
shoulder the burden and carry on 
cheerfully. 

One young mother with that kind 
of courage is Mrs. Ethel Murray, 
secretary to F. R. (Monty) Maunsell, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montpelier, Vermont. Her story is 
worth repeating, partly because the 
record of such bravery should make 
the rest of us ashamed of our petty 
complaints, partly because there are 
thousands of other handicapped per- 
sons who deserve the chance to 
prove they can do the same thing. 

Mrs. Murray has written the story 
of her blindness, at the suggestion of 
Kiwanian Maunsell, who feels rightly 
that it deserves to be passed on. She 
is glad to tell of herself in the hope 
that “my modest accomplishment 
will encourage someone else to em- 
ploy a blind person who has been 
well trained to perform office work.” 
Or many other kinds of work, she 
might have added. 

Her report is remarkable for its 
matter-of-factness. She might have 
been writing the minutes of a club 
meeting instead of the record of a 
heroic drama. When her husband 
died five years ago of scarlet fever 
and she lost her sight to the same 
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scourge after nearly dying, her two 
children were very young and, she 
says, “Of course, I was the logical 
person to support them.” 

Of course! Just baak from death’s 
door, newly a widow, and blinded, 
she was the “logical” person to sup- 
port them. 

She did, too. It took a little time, 
to adjust to a world of darkness, to 
relearn all the most elementary skills 
and ordinary everyday actions. But 
Ethel Murray hurried. She had 
those two children to support. 

She had always been interested in 
commercial work, although she had 
had no training. The Vermont State 
Director of Services for the Blind, 


after consultation, arranged for her 
enrollment in Perkins Institute for 
the Blind at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts to see what she could do with 
their commercial course. Remem- 
ber, she had no training, not even the 
advantage of remembering things 
from the days when she could see. 
“As I could not read Braille when 
I first went there, my progress was a 
little slow.” What endless hours of 
labor are hidden in that one un- 
emotional sentence! A great many 
blind people never master Braille; its 
system of little patterns punched in 
stiff paper means too much concen- 
tration, too much hard work. Her 
(See ETHEL MURRAY page 45) 


Although she cannot see, Mrs. Murray handles all 
correspondence, filing, billing and outgoing mail for her employer 
and even substitutes with grace and poise as receptionist. 
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| CLOSED my eyes for a moment, opened them and looked 
again. I was right the first time. It was a blue dog! I 
do not mean a sad, depressed dog—quite the contrary. 
Its bushy baby blue tail was curled up over its fluffy 
baby blue back, and its baby blue ears were pricked up 
at attention, ready to respond instantly to a call from 
either Venus or Mars. 

It had been a white Spitz before it was dyed. I looked 
for the owner. Baby Blue was following a well dressed, 
trim woman of about fifty, and bless me if her beautiful 
white hair was not also dyed the same shade of blue as 
her dog! I know lots of women who tint their white hair 
a pale blue or lavender, but tinting the dog was a new 
idea. Now I have seen mother and daughter dresses, 
father and son suits, and mistress and pup hair-do’s. 

The lady evidently wanted to attract attention, and she 
certainly succeeded. Every by-passer became a stand- 
and-looker as she walked along our busy main street. 

I have owned more dogs than most people. That’s be- 
cause I have lived longer than most people and have 
always owned dogs. I was reared in a family that kept 
several fox hounds. They were so well trained that 
when my father took them fox hunting, a rabbit could 
spring up right under their noses and they would pay no 
attention. But when my father was away from home 
and I sneaked out with the fox hounds, they would run 
rabbits with great gusto. 

When I got big enough to tote a gun, I had a pointer of 
my own. Most bird dog owners would have thought him 
poorly trained, but Bob and I understood each other per- 
fectly. He would not only point a quail, a jacksnipe or a 
meadow lark, but he would tree a squirrel or run a rab- 
bit with equal enthusiasm. 

Then I moved to the city and had to have small dogs. 
For a long time I raised and loved the friendly little 
dachshunds until one time, being fresh out of dachs- 
hunds, my wife brought home a little black silky ball 
that grew up to be a Cocker. We have never been with- 
out one since, 

I have never taught a dog to do tricks. I would rather 
not see a poor dog try to walk on his hind legs. And no 
man who has made as many after-dinner speeches as I 
have will ever teach a dog to bark for his dinner. 

Dona Preciosa Negrita is the name of the Cocker who 
is the present tyrant of our house. Of course we call 
her “Pat,” which is short for “Patita” which means “lit- 
tle foot,” because her feet are so big. Well, Pat will let 
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her dog biscuits lie untouched for hours, but the minute 
the family sits down in the dining room, she brings in a 
dog biscuit and eats when we do. Cockers are supposed 
to be retrievers, but the only things Pat retrieves with 
any enthusiasm are coconuts. She plays with them like 
a little boy plays with a football. 

The dog is the most thoroughly domesticated of all the 
animals. All the other animals prefer to associate with 
their own kind, but a dog loves people more than he 
loves other dogs. Not only that, but he is happy with 
any master. The flop-eared coon hound of the poor 
sharecropper would rather live on the meager scraps 
from his master’s table than trade places with the petted 
Pomeranian on his silken pillow in milady’s boudoir. 

For this reason, a dog can be taught any trick that his 
master has the patience to make him understand. The 
dog wants so much to please his master that it takes 
only time and care to make him understand. 

But no animal can ever make himself do what he does 
not want to do. He will do what he does not want to do 
to please his master, but he will not do it for himself. 
Man’s great superiority to the lower animals is that he 
can make himself do what he does not want to do. 

It is human nature for a man to want to spend the 
money he makes on himself and his family. He doesn’t 
really want to give it for other purposes. But he can 
make himself contribute to the Red Cross, the Commu- 
nity Chest, the March of Dimes and other things of like 
character. 

He may not want to go to Kiwanis every week, but he 
can make himself do so because he realizes that Kiwanis 
is a good influence in his community and in his own life. 

He may not really want to contribute to the under- 
privileged child fund, or buy a bond to help build a 
school for crippled children or a Boy Scout camp. But 
he can and does make himself do so. 

He may have done these things so often that he has 
almost forgotten that he did not want to do them, but 
being a good citizen and being superior to the lower ani- 
mals, he does the things he did not want to do originally. 

Because of this ability in man, crippled children are 
made to walk, blind children are taught Braille, children 
with musical talent have been developed into fine musi- 
cians, and lonely and desperate old folks have spent their 
last days well fed and free from worry. 

There is no doubt that man’s ability to make himself 
do the things he does not want to do is God given. THE END 
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of man 


T IS AN APT coincidence that, in 

preparing an article to appear in 
this magazine in time for Brother- 
hood Week which is the end of this 
month, I must start my thinking just 
a few days before the Christmas and 
Hannakkuh festivals. This is the sea- 
son of the year when people are at 
their finest, when they are most con- 
scious of their neighbors and see in 
them qualities that are good rather 
than those that are evil. It is now 
when we are most likely to judge our 
neighbors in other nations, of other 
races and creeds, by their men of 
quality and not by their rascals. Yes, 
the spirit of Christmas and Hannak- 
kuh causes us to see what we have 
in common with others—we empha- 
size our likenesses and not our dif- 
ferences. 

Years ago, my neighbors were 
those few people who lived on Gar- 
den Street in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
The world has changed, however, in 
the years that have passed, and to- 
day my neighbors are all those peo- 
ple who live on this earth. 

Truly today the world is a neigh- 
borhood. Before the war, I circled 
the globe in a leisurely fashion. I 
stopped overnight at an oasis in the 
Syrian desert. A chieftain gave me a 
night’s lodging. When I awoke in the 
morning I had my first chance to see 
the hut in which I had slept. The 
walls were built of five gallon gaso- 
line cans filled with sand and every 
one of them was stamped “Bayway 
Refinery, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey.” My childhood had been spent 
within a mile of that refinery. During 
my high school years I had worked 
there. Thus, thousands of miles from 
home, I was still at home. The world 
is a neighborhood. 

I know my neighbors and I like 
them. In judging them I will be 
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guided by the spirit of Christmas and 
Hannakkuh. This spirit I will keep 
throughout the year, but especially 
in the last week of February, a week 
set aside in both Canada and the 
United States as “Brotherhood 
Week.” 

The English? I like the English. 
How courteous! Shortly after receiv- 
ing my university degree I visited 
England. Lost in the city of London, 
I shouted at a poorly clad vendor of 
fruit, “Hey, where’s Great Russell 
Street?” No answer. Again I tried 
and shouted even louder and still 
more abruptly, “Hey, where’s Great 
Russell Street?” No answer. Once 
more I tried, but this time in a more 
polite tone, “Please, where is Great 


ing them at me! The motorman 
stopped the car to give the maid an 
opportunity to return the forgotten 
sleeping garments to a gentleman, 
the color of whose face now matched 
the color of the pajamas. The Ger- 
mans! I like the Germans. How hon- 
est! 

The Jews? I like the Jews. How 
determined! The Jews believed in a 
cause for many years and now they 
are seeing their dream growing into 
a reality. Their home in Palestine is 
now a certainty because they were 
willing to sacrifice, to hold fast in 
spite of the hundreds of obstacles. 
They have made their part of Pales- 
tine blossom as a rose—have made 
that land, a land of milk and honey. 





In preparation for Brotherhood Week, held in our two 


eountries February 20-27, this writer shows how to be 


brotherly by looking for the good instead of the evil. 


By RICHARD D. JONES 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 
Director, Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. 


Russell Street?” The answer came 
back at once, “That’s better.” I 
didn’t learn the whereabouts of 
Great Russell Street, but I did re- 
ceive a lesson in courtesy. You 
should hear me when I seek direc- 
tions now. The English! I like the 
English. 

The French? I like the French. 
How friendly! If you travel in a third 
class French carriage, in no time at 
all the old lady next to you will be 
sharing her bottle of wine and the 
food which she brings forth from her 
wicker basket. 

The Germans? I like the Germans. 
How honest! In a Munich hotel I did 
what I often do—left my pajamas in 
the hotel room. I had just boarded a 
streetcar in front of the hotel when 
the maid rushed from the door wav- 


The Jews. I like the Jews. How de- 
termined! 

And the Arabs? I like the Arabs, 
too. How hospitable! The ways of 
these people are not my ways, nor 
their customs, my customs; neither 
is their religion, my religion, and yet 
they, too, are proof of the adage, 
“People are people.” I will never for- 
get riding over a desert for several 
days in a truck filled with these fol- 
lowers of Mohammed. We stopped 
for lunch. A lamb carried by my 
companions was roasted together 
with rice in a great iron kettle. When 
the feast was ready I walked away, 
for often I had read that on such 
occasions Christians were not wel- 
come. At once a shout went up and 
I was invited to join the circle about 

(See BROTHERHOOD page 47) 
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ernor 


’ OME TWENTY-FIVE years ago, Gov- 
S Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
against the advice of his aides who 
feared for his life, stepped off the 
curb into a shabby car of inexpen- 


sive make. For more than an hour, 
he was driven about the streets of 
Harrisburg at the height of the traffic 
rush hour, five o’clock. 

The man at the wheel, Rev. Henry 
J. Pulver, spoke no word to him as 
they rode along without incident in 
and out of the downtown area. The 
driver maintained a good, steady 
clip, and when the governor tapped 
him on the shoulder and nodded, he 
turned back to the executive man- 
sion. The governor beckoned the 
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pastor into his office and wrote out a 
memorandum which he gave to him. 
The pastor bowed his thanks, and 
drove back to Philadelphia where he 
submitted the memorandum to a 
board of safety experts who were 
then setting up driving tests for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The memo 
said that in the governor’s opinion, 
deaf persons should not be barred 
from holding licenses to drive. 

Since that day, the safest record 
rolled up in the world for drivers of 
any occupations, for any age and sex 
group has been that of the deaf 
mutes of Pennsylvania among whom 
was numbered Rev. Pulver of the 
All Souls Church for the Deaf. 





Cc 


Safest 


Drivers in 


the World 


No deaf mute among three thou- 
sand who hold licenses in Pennsyl- 
vania has been involved in an acci- 
dent where a person was killed. 
During the past ten years, no deaf 
mute has been involved in an acci- 
dent where anyone was even hurt. 
Among Pennsylvania’s more than 
three million drivers, in proportion, 
over five hundred persons in the 
same period have been killed or seri- 
ously injured. 

It was in 1923, when driving reg- 
ulations were being erected in Penn- 
sylvania, that Rev. Pulver heard that 
the deaf would be barred from driv- 
ing by being denied licenses under 
the proposed code. 
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Beeause they are extra cautious, 
deaf persons who are licensed to 
drive have the lowest accident 
rate, which ought to be a good 
lesson to those who are “handi- 
eapped”’ by having their normal 


faculties. 


A driver himself for many years, 
Rev. Pulver felt that the discrimina- 
tion was unwarranted, and he drove 
to Harrisburg to plead with the gov- 
ernor. The governor “heard”. him 
out. They scribbled notes back and 
forth, and finally the executive 
agreed to accompany the pastor on 
an experimental trip. 

Among Rev. Pulver’s arguments, 
which since have been borne out as 
valid, was the fact that the deaf- 
mute rarely, if ever, drinks; that his 
powers of observation are more 
highly developed than among the 
unhandicapped; that he is not dis- 
tracted by exterior noises or by con- 
versation; and that he would be ever 
aware of the harm he might do to his 
fellow handicapped were he to be 
engaged in an accident. 

Reluctantly, the safety board 
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agreed to exclude deaf-mutes from 
among those handicapped who were 
to be barred from driving, such as 
the mentally unsound, the blind, and 
persons without one or more limbs. 
But with the cooperation of Rev. 
Pulver, special tests were arranged 
just for deaf-mutes. First, the ap- 
plicant is given the regular driving 
test by the state police. Then he 
must pass a rigorous personal ap- 
pearance and character check before 
a board composed solely of deaf- 
mutes. His personal life is checked 
and rechecked. His family and 
friends are questioned as to his 
habits, and he signs a waiver that 
would immediately cancel his license 
if he is seen drinking. 

Following all this, the deaf-mute 
is given a special test by the state 
police that is far more demanding 
than the routine. The normal driver 
is asked only twelve questions under 
state laws and is allowed just one 
error. The deaf-mute is asked fifty 
questions, with no errors permitted. 
The quiz for deaf-mutes includes not 
only traffic rules but a psychiatric 
situation query. He is asked ques- 
tions which call for opinion, to show 
his emotional responses. If he is 
considered an unstable person, he 
just doesn’t get the license. 

Of interest to Dr. John R. Bow- 
man, the state’s statistician in the 
Bureau of Highway Safety, is the 
remarkable record shown by deaf- 
mute drivers. “The score each year 
in the Commonwealth is 50,000 in- 
jured and 1,700 killed,’ Dr. Bowman 
says. “We know full well next year’s 
toll, and we know full well, too, that 
not one of our 3,000 deaf-mute 
drivers will be involved.” 

That leads to the conclusion by 
Dr. Bowman that tests for normal 
persons should be made as rigorous 
as for the handicapped. “The won- 
derful statistics in safety shown by 
the deaf-mute should make us all 
stop and consider that perhaps our 
tests for the normal, or so-called 
normal, are not all they should be.” 

Dr. Bowman points out that every 
time a deaf-mute steps on the gas 
he “feels as though he is again 
undergoing a test which if he fails, 
means that others similarly situated 
also fail. That sense of community 
responsibility is lacking in our 
normal drivers,” he declared. 

Safety Director Transeau of Penn- 
sylvania says that deaf-mutes pro- 
vide a lesson for the normal drivers 
“and it’s a lesson they can’t talk 
about,” he adds. Transeau asserts 
that the no-drinking rule is likely 
the most important reason for the 


salutary record. “When we know 
that over sixty per cent of fatalities 
on Pennsylvania roads are caused by 
drivers who have been drinking, it 
appears that the deaf-mute record 
is fairly shouting with hints,” he says 
flatly. 

Transeau believes that if licenses 
were cancelled under the same rules 
that apply to deaf-mutes, that 40,000 
deaths and 1,000,000 personal injuries 
annually in the United States could 
be avoided. “Numbers don’t lie. I 
feel very sure that deaf-mute drivers 
have shown us the way,” he declares. 

The National Safety Council gives 
Pennsylvania a death rate of 8.1 per 
hundred million automobile miles, 
and this, when set alongside of the 
no fatality record of the deaf-mute, 
is striking. 

Every deaf-mute applicant is re- 
peatedly reminded of one _ thing: 
“What would happen to all the hold- 
ers of licenses, your fellow deaf- 
mutes, if you were involved in an 
accident and the police smelled 
liquor on your breath?” It is to this, 
more than any other rule, that Rev. 
Pulver ascribes the remarkable score 
achieved. 

Stephen Morris of the state police, 
who gives highway tests, declares 
that the deaf-mute is so intent on 
safety that he reacts to eye-hand, 
eye-foot and signal coordination 
tests better than any group. 

“It’s in his attitude,” Morris says, 
“that careful, cautious and respon- 
sible attitude that achieves top rat- 
ings.” 

Seven states in the nation, follow- 
ing Pennsylvania’s lead and evidence 
presented by Rev. Pulver, now per- 
mit deaf-mutes to hold licenses 
under about the same strict tests de- 
veloped in Pennsylvania. The bal- 
ance of the states hold up their hands 
in horror at the thought, yet at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Highway Association, Elmer Trans- 
eau told the assembly that he con- 
siders the deaf-mute the safest 
driver in the world. 

“Perhaps our definition of handi- 
capped is all wrong,” he said. “Per- 
haps what we think is a handicap is 
actually an advantage over non- 
handicapped under certain condi- 
tions.” Rev. Pulver and Transeau 
are in favor of using the special tests 
of the handicapped for the normal. 

“Perhaps then our abnormal death 
rate will not be the work of the so- 
called ‘normal,’” Rev. Pulver scrib- 
bles on his little pad. “Maybe an 
abnormal condition needs abnormal 


tests. Maybe the normal aren’t near 
as normal as they think.” THE END 
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FWVHE PASSWORD was “innocent.” But 
| it was painfully evident that it no 
longer Was working. For up there on 
the gallows dangled the lifeless forms 
of Ned Ray and Buck Stinson, their 
bodies stiffening in the bitter cold of 
a January day in Montana. 

The order came down the line “to 
And was 
met by a request “to give a man time 


bring up Plummer.” this 
to pray.” But there was no disposi- 
tion among the men who were per- 
a grisly task to be delayed 
at the last moment by a supplication 
for divine aid from a man who had 
never permitted his victims an even 
chance 

“Let him say his prayers up there,” 
a man said, pointing at the gallows. 

At last Henry Plummer stood be- 
the gallows which he himself 
had erected for the execution of an- 
He calmly drew off his 
friend, 
“Here is something to 


fore 


other 
necktie 


man 

and tossed it to a 
saying: re- 
member me by.” 


Plummer’s last request for a quick 
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and 
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Members, Kiwanis Club of Butte, Montana. 


death was answered as well as could 
be. The Vigilantes lifted him as high 
as they could and then let him drop. 

And thus is recorded the last chap- 
ter in the life of the leader of Mon- 
tana’s early day road agents, Henry 
Plummer, a man who had the man- 
ners and carriage of a gentleman 
and who had 
manipulation that he had acquired 
the office of territorial sheriff while 


been so clever at 


also serving as the leader of a band 
which had 
preyed upon the prospectors, shoot- 


of ruthless road agents 
ing them down without remorse or 
taking their horses and their gold 
and leaving them to perish in the 
mountain cold. 

Ray, Stinson, and Plummer met 
their deaths in Bannack, Montana, 


Coal mining is a great industry 

in Montana and it is accomplished 
on a grand scale. Here is a huge coal 
loader which never tires of piling 
ton after ton of coal into N.P. 
Railroad gondola cars, 


at the hands of Montana Vigilantes 
on January 14, 1864. A few days 
earlier the Vigilante group had simi- 
larly dispatched other members of 
the road agents gang at Virginia City, 
another early day gold rush site. And 
others were to follow until, it is esti- 
mated, some twenty-five or thirty 


























desperadoes answered for their 
crimes. 

Estimates as to the number of vic- 
tims of Plummer’s gang run in ex- 
cess of two hundred. 

No man’s life was safe during the 
Montana gold rush days in the early 
’60’s until the Vigilantes, often at 
great personal danger, brought law 
and order to Montana. 

Because Montana’s pioneering his- 
tory is comparatively recent and be- 
cause it forms a heritage of courage 
and intrepid daring, the preservation 
of it has been undertaken by at least 
one of the Montana District Kiwanis 
clubs—the Helena Kiwanis club. All 
of Montana’s Kiwanis clubs are poig- 
nantly aware of the territorial and 
state history of the Treasure state. 

Kiwanis clubs have been in exist- 
ence in Montana for almost half of 
the duration of the statehood of the 
Treasure state which was not ad- 
mitted to the Union until November 
9, 1889. The forebears of many pres- 
ent day Kiwanis members were on 
the scene as actors in the stirring 
drama of the gold rush days, the 
days of the Texas Longhorn steer 
invasion and the days of the early 
settlers. They can say “my dad or 
my granddad was there.” 

This close association with the 
dramatic and colorful history of the 
early West is perhaps the peculiar 
ingredient which gives the average 
westerner his character. Western 
people like to associate their charac- 
ter with honesty, integrity, justice 
and truth. But, of course, no true 
westerner would ever claim that the 
West has any monopoly on such vir- 
tues. 

Perhaps one day Montana Kiwan- 
ians will get around to selecting an 
all-time-Montana Kiwanis club, in 
the manner of the selection of all- 
American football teams. 

Certainly ranking very high on the 
lists of such a club would be the 
names of Chevalier and Pierre de la 
Verendrye, French hunters, fur 
traders and explorers, who are com- 
monly given the historical honor of 
being the first white men to set eyes 
on the Treasure state. When they 
viewed the scenic grandure of the 
land that was to become Montana, 
one of them exclaimed, “The Land 
of the Shining Mountains!” 

On New Year’s Day of 1743, from 
far across the monotonous plains, the 
Verendrye party suddenly viewed 
the majestic beauty of numerous 
snow-clad peaks penetrating the blue 
haze of the horizon. 

Contesting for Kiwanis honors 
would be eighteenth and nineteenth 
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This smoke stack is the biggest in the world—you could put 

the Washington Monument inside of it. It is located at Anaconda, 
Montana, twenty-eight miles from Butte, which is an area noted 
for its rich deposits of copper and for copper refining. 


century princes, emperors and kings 
of Britain and France who between 
clashing ambitions, religious antag- 
onisms, and dynastic feuds played 
their little part in the Montana 
drama. 

Thomas Jefferson, the president 
who engineered the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, which territory included Mon- 
tana, for a paltry sum of less gold 
than was taken from the Alder Gulch 
diggings in a few days, most certainly 
would make the all-time Montana 
Kiwanis team. 

There may be doubts about Na- 
poleon Bonaparte who made the sale, 
however. 

Good Kiwanis members must have 
better judgment. 

Most certainly Lewis and Clark, 
who were sent up the Missouri River 
in 1805 by President Jefferson to dis- 
cover exactly what he had purchased, 
would make the Kiwanis grade. 

A special niche would have to be 
preserved for Sacajawea, the Indian 
mother who guided the Lewis and 
Clark expedition for two thousand 
miles across desert, plain and moun- 
tain. Has there ever been a woman 


Kiwanis member, honorary or other- 
wise? 

It is true that Montana Kiwanians 
created a mythical district “X” at 
their last district convention in Bill- 
ings so as to give George E. Snell, 
past International vice-president, a 
permanent lieutenant governorship. 
The clubs of the district hoped to pay 
in perpetuity some of the homage 
due the daddy of Kiwanis in Mon- 
tana. 

History would have to be scanned 
for the names and deeds of the early 
fur traders. Ranking high would be 
the name of John Colter who told 
such a fantastic story of Yellowstone 
Park’s spouting geysers and boiling 
mud pits that for a long time the 
internationally known resort was 
known as Colter’s Hell. 

Colter came to Montana with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. Stories 
of his exploits with the Indians and 
of his discoveries already fill several 
glowing volumes. 

Surely most of the Vigilantes 
would qualify as good Kiwanians. If 
for no other reason, they would be 
eligible’ for membership under the 
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The forebears of many present day Kiwanians were 


on the scene when Montana was being pioneered, and Kiwanis clubs 


have existed in Montana for almost half its statehood. 








Object of promoting “the adoption 
and the application of higher social, 
business and professional standards.” 
The early-day road agents needed 
some teaching along these lines, and 
if the lessons taught by the Vigilantes 
were harsh, so were the professional 
standards of the road agents. 

There might be a lively argument 
about the Kiwanis qualifications of 
General George A. Custer, who, on 
the warm morning of June 25, 1876 
impetuously led a detachment of 
U. S. Cavalry against the Sioux, dis- 
regarding the warnings of his Crow 
scouts. The only living United States 
thing to emerge from the battle alive 
Captain Keough’s horse, Co- 
manche, whose battle-scarred skin 
is preserved for posterity in the 
Dyche Museum at the University of 
Kansas, of all places! 

Chief Sitting Bull, the leader of the 
Sioux, might offer General Custer 
serious competition. 

One great Indian 
there would be no sign of argument 
as to Kiwanis eligibility would be 
Chief Joseph, hereditary leader of 
the Nez Perce. He was a remarkable 
warrior—having won three, drew 
one, and lost one out of five pitched 
battles with Uncle Sam’s forces. He 
is remembered as being wonderfully 
handsome and distinctly humanitar- 


was 


about whom 


lan. 

Kiwanis clubs gained a great deal 
more from. the than a 
name. Much of Kiwanis’ innate phi- 
losophy could have come from Chief 
Joseph, who, on a trip to Washing- 
ton from Montana in 1897 in behalf 
of his tribe, gave this plea: 

“Our fathers gave us many laws, 
which they had learned from their 
fathers. These laws were good. They 
told us to treat all men as they 
treated us; that we should never be 
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the first to break a bargain; that it 
was a disgrace to tell a lie; that we 
should speak only the truth; that it 
was a shame for one man to take 
from another his wife, or his prop- 
erty, without paying for it. We were 
taught to believe that the Great 
Spirit sees and hears everything, 
and that He never forgets; that here- 
after He will give every man a spirit- 
home according to his deserts; if he 
has been a good man, he will have a 
good home; if he has been a bad man, 
he will have a bad home. This I be- 
lieve, and all my people believe the 
same.” 

And we Americans have called the 
Indians savages. 

A Montana Indian tribe sent five 
expeditions to St. Louis for “Black 
Robes” to teach them the word of 
the white man’s God. Members of 
four of these expeditions perished, 
but the fifth one got through. An- 
other eligible for all-time Kiwanis 
rolls would be the early day mis- 
sionary priest, Father de Smet, who 
established the first mission in Mon- 
tana and who became the Treasure 
state’s first irrigationist. 

The members of the Hardin Ki- 
wanis club may look out over the 
Custer battlefield today. Another 
historical point visible to Great Falls 
Kiwanis members is Fort Benton, 
the Last Port of Call of the steam- 
boats up the Missouri which ended 
only as the railroads came and con- 
tributed so much to the development 
of the state beginning in the ’80’s. 
What once was the end of the line 
stretching out toward riches, adven- 
ture, and a new world is today the 
beginning of another high road to 
adventure, riches and a new world. 
It is the Alcan highway which takes 
off from Great Falls through the vast 
wilderness of the Canadian North- 


Montana's state capitol building at Helena is located in the 
center of a mining area that is known as “The Richest Hill in the 
World.” There is a legend that when the excavation was made 
for the building, enough gold was unearthed to pay for it. 


Montanans Inc. photo 
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west for Alaska. Great Falls is also 
the taking-off point for a war-born 
airline to the Northwest and the 
Orient. 

Many Montanans, a few of them 
Kiwanis members, have lived to see 
the end of the old Missouri River 
steamboat line and the beginning of 
the new airline and the Alcan high- 
Way. 

Great Falls is also on the receiving 
end of one of the world’s most 
astounding triple plays. It is a triple 
play in copper, a strategic metal, 
which begins in Butte, “The Richest 
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Hill on Earth,” where the ore is 
mined, continues to Anaconda— 
twenty-eight miles away—where it is 
refined and where Kiwanis members 
look out on one of the tallest smoke 
stacks in the world (you could slip 
the Washington monument down its 
core) and then goes on its final fling 
to Great Falls where the refined 
metal is fabricated. 

Glasgow Kiwanians may look out 
over the greatest earth-fill dam in 
the world—Fort Peck Dam—which 
is four miles long and creates a lake 
on the Missouri River with a shore 
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line more than 1,600 miles long. 

Sheridan, Missoula, Kalispell, or 
Bozeman Kiwanians may wet their 
lines from their front porches (figur- 
atively) in one of Montana’s 15,879 
miles of trout streams. Or tiring of 
rushing mountain stream, they may 
dip a sinker in one of Montana’s 207,- 
833 acres of lakes. 

Bozeman and. Kalispell, addition- 
ally, look out on the entrances to the 
vast wonderlands of Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone National Parks. 

Being imbued with a sense of the 
nearness of history gives Montana 


Kiwanians a feeling of responsibility 
for the debt they owe the pioneers 
who struggled with the road agents, 
the elements, the Indians and many 
other hazards in the building of 
strong foundation upon which one 
day a great commonwealth could be 
erected. 

They realize that much remains to 
be done in the building. 

The appalling waste of the state’s 
number one resource—water—leaves 
the average Montanan aghast. Annu- 
ally thirty-six million acre feet of 
the forty-two million acre feet of 
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The third largest industry in Montana is the raising of sheep, 
which are famed for both their wool and their meat. The 
scene above is in Deer Lodge Valley, six miles north 

of Anaconda, in the heart of the copper area. 
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And here is a trail herd of beef cattle, on the way to 
the railroad for shipment to market. This range is just a 
part of the Flying D Ranch at Anceny, Montana. There are fifty 
million acres of grazing land throughout the state. 
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water which arise in Montana’s 
mountains flows away in waste or to 
cause damage through flood. Fewer 
than two million of Montana’s four- 
teen million acres of crop land are 
irrigated. At least two million addi- 
tional acres of Montana land are 
capable of irrigation. 

Significance of the need for addi- 
tional irrigation may be seen in the 
fact that in a normal year two mil- 
lion acres of irrigated land produce 
crops and livestock equal in value to 
those produced on twelve million 
acres of dry land. 

The present annual output of 500,- 
000 horsepower of electricity is only 
about one-fifth of that capable of 
being developed by Montana streams. 
An increase of the production of 
cheap electric power would be an 
impelling factor in the luring of 
processing plants to Montana to fab- 
ricate Montana’s tremendous flow of 
raw materials and to relieve the con- 
gestion and the friction in many 
overcrowded eastern sections. 

At present there are only five 
sugar beet processing plants, four 
fruit and vegetable canneries, two 
major meat processing plants and one 
major flour milling center in the 
state. 

Scientific seeding and management 
of Montana’s fifty million acres of 
grazing land pose a problem for 
Montanans to solve if the state is to 
retain its preeminence in the live- 
stock field. 

Montana’s twenty million acres of 
yellow pine, larch and Douglas fir, 
containing fifty billion board feet of 
lumber, present problems in elimi- 
nating fire hazards and working out 
a system of sustained yield. 

The experts are even looking for- 
ward to the development of a method 
of preserving Montana’s cool and in- 
vigorating atmosphere for the benefit 
of midwestern heat sufferers. Al- 
though Montana’s immense natural 
air conditioning system of mountains, 
streams and lakes frequently spills 
over, sending a most welcome cold- 
air front over the parched midlands 
from Canada to the Gulf, it is, often 
as not, ill-timed. 

In the meantime, Montana’s four 
hundred billion (correct) tons of 
coal, one of the largest deposits in 
the United States, its immense and 


Montana has fourteen million acres 
of crop land but only two million 
acres are irrigated, while at least 
an additional two million should 

be. This scene is in Paradise Valley 
which is among the Rocky Mountains 
and just south of Livingston. 
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Above is a group of Flathead Indians 

in complete tribal costume and gathered 
around their tepees. This camp is 
located along the Northern Pacific 
route cf Arlee, Montana, but there are 
many other Indian communities in the 
state. To the right: These railroad 
cars are loaded with beets which await 
processing at a beet sugar factory. 


largely untapped pool of natural gas 
and oil, may be expected to thwart 
the icy blasts of winter. 

Since the days of the road agents 
and the gold rush, Montana has sur- 
vived staggering setbacks. The bitter 
winter of ’86-’87 almost wiped live- 
stock from the plains. A drought in 
1918-19 ruined thousands of dryland 
farmers. And the drought-depression 
of the early ’30’s dealt a blow to Mon- 
tana agriculture which has been re- 
couped only by eleven years of good 
production and war prices. 

Adoption of scientific methods, use 
of modern machinery and a realiza- 
tion that weather is not climate have 
served as insurance against a recur- 
rence of past agricultural mistakes. 

The role Montana Kiwanians are 
playing in the development of Mon- 
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tana is no less than the roles played 
by the mythical all-time, all-Kiwanis 
club of the days gone by. Illustrative 
of this fact may be the schedule of 
1948 activities submitted (almost 
apologetically) by President H. F. 
Mikelson of the Sidney Kiwanis club. 
President Harry listed “just a few” 
of the Sidney Kiwanians’ projects: 
Rural and urban beautification con- 
test; Christmas decorations—home 
and business; window displays—Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout; Sidney relays; 
hobby show; inter-club meetings; 
public library; Easter egg hunt; rural 
industrial tour; Christmas baskets; 
Boy Scouts; student Kiwanians; 
Farmers’ night. Here is evidence that 
the password has changed through 
the years from “innocent” to “We 
Build.” And it is working. THE END 


Joe Schwartz Photo 
To the left is the mile-long Fort 
Pack spillway. Water runs through its 
1400-foot gate structure and cascades 
down the lined concrete channel at 
60-mile-an-hour speed before it returns 
to the Missouri River. Above is a scene 
from the copper reduction works at 
Anaconda—red hot molten copper is 
being poured into a giant mold. 
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Above: Railbirds watch the goings-on 
inside the corral of one of the 

Rocky Mountain dude ranches that are 
typical of this part of the West 

and represent a truly American vacation. 






































Publicity has its pitfalls 


Publicity 


intelligently 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


is helpful when it is 


managed, but publicity 


constructive and 


just for the 


sake of publicity often can be a damaging boomerang. 


F A MAN finds himself in possession 
{ of a high-calibered rifle, handles 
it carelessly and shoots himself, we 
might consider the occurrence an 
unhappy accident. If a man sud- 
denly falls heir to a hundred cases 
of rare old brandy and becomes, as 
a result, a hopeless dipsomaniac, we 
would look on his case as being 
slightly ridiculous. A doctor engaged 
in research may cause to be born 
into this world billions of malicious, 
deadly bacteria. If, in a purely ob- 
jective and experimental mood, he 
eats said bacteria and is promptly 
wafted to the heavenly realm, we 
would reason that he was just a 
little cracked. 

But, give some individuals an op- 
portunity to publicize themselves and 
you'll witness some flagrant exam- 
ples almost as serious as the far- 
fetched onés I have quoted. You 
may have witnessed what has hap- 
pened when some individuals take 
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to self-medication. It isn’t always a 
pleasant sight. 

I know. I happen to be engaged 
in public relations work. I’ve been 
exposed. I think I know the power 
of the printed word. I’ve discovered, 
however, that publicity, like the fire 
in the ancient adage, can be a good 
servant or a bad master. 

The tools and techniques of pub- 
licity are weapons that should only 
be used with understanding and skill. 
Otherwise, it’s like giving a loaded 
gun to a child and telling him to 
go out and play cops and robbers 
with his playmates. Sheer tragedy 
is inevitable. 

Not all of the victims of publicity 
pitfalls suffer because of a selfish de- 
sire to see their name in print. Mat- 
son became a victim, and he was 
unable to avoid the consequences. 

Matson isn’t his real name, ob- 
viously. He fell into a pit he was 
forced to dig for himself. He hap- 


pens to be the secretary of a rather 
large trade association. He had no 
yen for personal publicity. He is in- 
herently a shy individual and a very 
capable executive. I’ve always felt 
sorry for what happened to him, for 
it could have been avoided. What 
actually happened had a climax that 
was vastly enjoyed by certain people, 
but Matson extracted no amusement 
from the situation. 

The president of the association 
was a chemical manufacturer, a 
very shrewd individual. He knew 
the type of publicity that the asso- 
ciation needed. Largely, he rea- 
soned, what was needed was some 
educational publicity of a highly 
technical character, but beyond the 
comprehension of Matson, the execu- 
tive selected to aim and fire the pub- 
licity guns. The chemical company 
president wrote the publicity. It was 
a good job, wholly scientific and en- 
lightening. But he didn’t want to be 
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quoted, so he insisted that every 
statement issued to the press should 
stem from Matson. 

A serious legislative threat against 
the security of association members 
became urgent. A flood of publicity 
was released, each being a direct and 
authoritative statement from Matson. 
As these statements were read, one 
reached the inescapable conclusion 
that this man Matson was an au- 
thority on the subject, a man thor- 
oughly grounded in all of the tech- 
nical phases of the chemical world. 

Out of a clear sky a legislative in- 
vestigating committee issued a sub- 
poena for Matson, the chemical ex- 
pert. He tried frantically to avoid 
service, but the state policeman who 
served him with the summons was 
adamant. The association lawyers 
informed him that he would have 
to obey the mandate. 

He was nervous and excited when 
he appeared before a hostile and cu- 
rious legislative committee. He was 
grilled unmercifully for hours at a 
time. He made error upon error in 
an attempt to conceal from the com- 
mittee his lack of scientific chemical 
knowledge. In so doing, he made ad- 
missions that were inimical to the 
industry he was representing and to 
the cause for which they were fight- 
ing. He was a harried, baffled and 
bedeviled prophet, and the newspa- 
pers made much of it. 

Matson had courage. He reso- 
lutely refused to admit that he 
was a publicity pawn. He suffered 
acutely, came dangerously close to 
a nervous breakdown. Ulcers, too, 
his physician informed him, were 
imminent. 

No, he didn’t lose his job. At the 
next meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, the president and chief offender 
confessed. He accepted the blame, 
complimented Matson on his atti- 
tude. Instead of being discharged, 
Matson was given a bonus and a vote 
of confidence. The directors sensibly 
passed a resolution that in the future 
all publicity issued should bear the 
name of an officer fully capable of 
supporting every statement made. 
The president of the association 
chuckled and accepted the censure 
with good grace. 

Blattner, a convenient alias, was a 
young attorney in a town of 75,000; 
he virtually dug his own career grave 
with the pick and shovel of personal 
publicity. He was a brilliant, enthu- 
siastic individual, extremely civic- 
minded. These qualities persuaded a 
service club to elect him as the first 
vice-president of their organization. 

He was a fighter. When he felt 
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.-.a legislative investigating 
committee issued a 
subpoena for Matson 


that a statement to the press was im- 
perative, he issued such a statement 
without consulting any of the other 
officers. The press rather enjoyed 
his capacity to sum up facts and to 
present them dramatically. The pres- 
ident of the club never voiced an 
objection; indeed, he often congratu- 
lated Blattner on the quality of the 
publicity. 

Then disaster, self-invited, hap- 
pened to young Mr. Blattner. The 
service club had been working for 
months trying to obtain better play- 
grounds for underprivileged chil- 
dren. It was a project that had 
received considerable public ap- 
proval. City government, however, 
complained that the project could 
not be carried out because of a lack 
of funds. 

Blattner, on an historic morning, 
ate something that failed to agree 
with him. Shortly after arriving at 
his office, he dictated a blistering re- 
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lease to the afternoon paper. It was 
issued, as usual, in his name, as an 
officer of the club. The release was an 
ill-natured blast against the mayor 
and the city council. He pulled no 
punches, accused the city govern- 
ment of playing cheap politics in 
their refusal to cooperate in the 
playground project. Then he took 
a copious dose of bicarbonate and 
went home. 

The head of the service club was 
the president of the town’s largest 
bank. He was a shrewd and crusty 
individual with a positive talent for 
getting things done in devious ways. 
On this particular morning he had 
concluded a very satisfactory in- 
terview with the mayor. The mayor 
was politically ambitious. The banker 
blandly suggested that if he would 
resign and then become a candidate 
for Congress, it might result in a 
very substantial check for the party 

(See PUBLICITY page 52) 











This is what the first Boardwalk looked like in 1870. 
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The Boardwalk of teday is as different from the 


original one built in 1870 as the present bathing suits 


differ from those of long ago. 
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HERE WAS A GUY named Jake!’ 
That trite line is an all-inclusive 
story of how a man’s idea grew into 
a $2,500,000 project that is known 
the world over by vacation-minded 
citizens of a dozen countries. 
Because of Jake everything is 
“Sake” in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
where the world’s largest wooden 
sidewalk was started in 1870. The 
man with the idea was Jake Keim 
and if it wasn’t for him, folks say 
bathers in the resort would be swim- 
ming over the curbs and fire hy- 


By LOU CUNNINGHAM 


drants on Atlantic Avenue, the 
many-million-dollar hotels along the 
Boardwalk would be standing in six- 
ty feet of water, and the Thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention of Ki- 
wanis International wouldn’t be held 
at Atlantic City this year. 

Jake, they say, really started the 
new Atlantic City because he invent- 
ed the collapsible Boardwalk. 

Back in the °60’s and ’70’s, Jake 
ran a small hotel in the Lighthouse 
section of Atlantic City (population 
1500) and he had a problem. The 


sand dunes on the beach had just 
been cleared away, and tides swept 
across the marshlands in front of 
Jake’s front porch, with the result 
that guests were likely to get mired 
up to their necks before they had a 
chance to take a swim, or—much 
worse—pay their bill. 

Jake brooded over that and his 
brooding gave Atlantic City its first 
Boardwalk. 

That Boardwalk astounded the 
world on June 26, 1870. Put up by 
the City Council at a cost-of $5000, it 
was the biggest walk the world had 
ever seen—a full mile long and eight 
feet wide. Four people could walk 
abreast. And where it crossed mud 
puddles it was elevated on stakes a 
foot high. 

The oft-repeated expression about 
“rolling up the sidewalks at night” 
also was probably born in Atlantic 
City, because Jake’s Boardwalk was 
built in eight-foot sections and when 
fall came around the city fathers 
unhooked their precious planks and 
piled them in a nearby barn. This 
explains an item to be found in every 
Atlantic City budget from 1870 to 
1879: “To rent of barn for storing 
Boardwalk, $17.” 

That started things humming. 
Twenty-five years, and half a dozen 
Boardwalks later, Atlantic City was 
in full swing. You should have seen 
it or maybe you did, but in any event 
those Boardwalks of the early days 
of the century were nothing com- 
pared to the present structure that 
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annually is strolled upon by several 
million visitors. Now twenty miles of 
planks are required each year to 
keep it in repair. 


However, much water went over 
the dam (and the Boardwalks) be- 
fore the structure achieved its pres- 
ent fame as a planked Utopia. Despite 
the success of the walks, the city 
fathers experienced real trouble 
when hotel operators and real estate 
men began. to build up the beach- 
front — periodically moving the 
shoreline out several hundred feet. 
They forced King Neptune to retreat 
by construction of jetties that caught 
the sand and gradually built up a 
new shoreline. 

The patient city fathers followed 


each new move with their collapsible 
Boardwalk in tow. 

Building of jetties to create a beach 
was the brainchild of Dr. Walter 5S. 
Dick, a Navy surgeon of the Civil 
War. The good doctor had property 
in the Inlet section and for two years 
he hired boys to row him out a short 
distance where he would study ed- 
dies. He had the idea that eddies built 
up the beach. 

The doctor’s first jetty consisted of 
huge boxes of sand dropped into the 
water. Soon the water line receded 
and he experienced a real estate 
boom, selling lots in the reclaimed 
area. Mary A. “Mommy” Wootton 
was another who helped build up the 
beach. She used a sea fence made of 
pilings filled with Christmas trees 


Kiwanis conventioneers will trod this famous walk at Atlantic City June 19 to 23. It 
is eight miles long, sixty feet wide and made of fine hardwoods, including mahogany. 
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and soon had Neptune retreating at 
the rate of one hundred feet a year. 

With improved business and an 
ever-increasing beach area, the sore- 
ly tried city fathers decided to call 
a halt—they were tired of chasing 
the beach with their button-on 
Boardwalk. And as a result, legisla- 
tion was passed that restricted acti- 
vity on the seaward side of the prom- 
enade. 


Tue 1896 version of the Boardwalk 
saw erection of bridges at street 
ends, not unlike the Chinese version. 
Those were horse-and-buggy days 
and the Boardwalk of that year was 
built for them. There was a clause in 
the easement agreement, under 
which that Boardwalk was built, 
which provided that the walk should 
be raised at every street end, to let 
a covered wagon pass under. 

These Chinese-arch bridges made 
for sport, because the 1896 Board- 
walk was built between high-and- 
low-water lines, and man-sized 
waves thundered around the pilings 
day and night. So “blades” of the 
day, renting surreys and phaetons 
for a drive on the hard-packed sand, 
were living dangerously. If they 
stayed too long the tide caught them, 
and horses and “blades” were likely 
to find themselves up to their withers 
in sea water. 

Gradually the bridges disappeared 
and the Boardwalk began to take its 
present shape and dimensions. By 
virtue of constant building and year- 
round care, the button-on model of 
1870 has grown into a promenade 
nearly eight miles long and sixty 
feet wide. 

Its underpinning is steel encased 
in concrete and its decking is made 
up of a select variety of hardwood, 
the most lavish and practical of 
which is—believe it or not—ma- 
hogany! 

A crew of carpenters are kept busy 
in both winter and summer keeping 
its vast expense of shaved timber in 
proper condition. Its herringbone 
construction is relieved by two 
straight-away paths for the 2,500 
rolling chairs that daily ply the walk 
with visitors who would rather ride 
than stroll. 

And as more than 12,000 Kiwanians 
gaze out to sea from this wondrous 
wooden way during the convention 
June 19 to 23, they will find it hard 
to believe that only seventy years 
ago, this resort that caters to so many 
millions each year was a town of but 
1,500 population and literally “took 
up the sidewalk” at the end of the 
bathing season. THE END 
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THE BUSY BEE ©® For many generations farmers 
have looked on bees only as a source of honey, a simple 
sweet for the farm table. 
bee-keeping was too much of a nuisance to bother with 
keeping a few swarms for that purpose. 

Careful statistics show that the honey produced is 
the smallest part of the service the 
bees render the farmer. Actual Cy a ZZ) 
research has proved that the farmer \ 4 
who keeps bees has a better crop 
of fruits and flowers, and many more 
vegetables. 

Nature depends on bees to cross 
pollinate the flowers. A _ certain 
amount of this cross pollination will 
be done by the breezes and by other insects, but the 
bees play a most important part. 

Certain figs brought to this country from Asia failed 
to produce fruit until a small bee which could penetrate 
and cross pollinate the fig had also been imported from 
the country to which the fig was native. 

There is no more helpful insect in the great plan of 
nature than the ordinary honey bee. Even if never a 
drop of honey is taken from them, a few hives on every 
farm will pay handsome dividends in the extra fruit and 
berries they will produce by their daily honey gathering. 

Future Farmers and 4-H Clubs should be informed 
of the importance of bees to the farmer, that they may 
learn to work with the bee and have the bee work for 
them on the farms of the future. 





“Socrates was a Greek philosopher who went around 
giving people good advice. They poisoned him.” 


FOOD ® The three essentials to human happiness and 
welfare are food, clothing and shelter, in the order 
named. According to the UN Food and Agriculture 
Group, there are only seven nations in the world whose 
people are getting enough to eat. More than three- 
quarters of the world go to bed hungry every night. 
The only nations which have 
enough of everything, as the F.A.O. 
lists them, are Canada, the United 
States, Australia, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Norway and Switzerland. 
Many of us feel that we are ship- 
ping too much food to Europe. We - 
sent 19.3 million tons, yet our people Ma 
are eating more than they did before 
the war—more meat, more eggs, more milk, more fruits 
and vegetables, and a bit less bread and potatoes than 
we did before the war. 





Many of them decided that. 


Food per capita consumption for the 1947-48 fiscal 
year in the United States was fourteen per cent above 
the two previous years. This is slightly below the 
1945-46 average, which was eighteen per cent above 
prewar. 

While bumper crops were keeping our two nations 
well fed, we shipped more than nineteen million tons of 
food abroad. Meat was the small export item. A little 
more than ninety-six per cent of all the meat here was 
consumed at home. 

All this adds up to the fact that the two nations of 
Kiwanis are the best fed people in the world today. 
We can still maintain this high standard of living and 
share a vast amount of our food with the starving 
nations of the world. 


“Vacations are something you always want until you have 
took, and then you know you surely shouldn’t had ought to.” 


ACROSS THE BORDER ©®° There is no ritual in 
Kiwanis. There is no prescribed mumbo-jumbo of words 
which must be mouthed by the officers in opening and 
closing a meeting. 

Yet there are certain time-honored customs which 
have become landmarks in Kiwanis usage and should 
never be neglected at any meeting. 

The first is that no Kiwanis meet- 
ing should ever be opened without 
asking the blessing of God. Kiwanis 
stands for the church and its spirit- 
ual aims and should make that stand 
understood at every meeting. Some 
clubs have the nice custom of having 
all the members repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer at every meeting. 

One other custom is a “must” at a Kiwanis meeting. 
That is the singing of “My Country ’Tis of Thee” and 
“God Save the King.” Kiwanis is truly international. 
Kiwanis stands for all that is best in that marvelous 
friendship which exists between our two nations. We 
should never forget that international friendship. The 
singing of our two patriotic songs keeps it ever fresh 
in our minds. 

In furtherance of this friendship, Kiwanis has erected 
peace tablets on almost every well-traveled road which 
crosses,that undefended border between us. This happy 
relationship between our two countries is the world’s 
greatest example of what two nations can do when they 
plan for peace rather than for war. Canada wants 
nothing of the United States except friendly relations. 
The United States wants nothing of Canada but a 
continuation of our long friendship. 
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The singing of “My Country "Tis of Thee” and “God 
Save the King” to the same tune should mark the 
opening of every Kiwanis meeting in both countries as 
a constant reminder to all of us to let no prejudice, no 
envy, no neglect mar the fine relationship we have 
enjoyed for so long. 


Kiwanis has distributed over sixteen million copies 
of “It’s Fun to Live in America”. 


THE LEGION OF HONOR ® The measure of the 
success of a Kiwanis club can be gauged by its member- 
ship turnover. The club which has held its membership 
year after year has been a good club with splendid 
programs. If the club has been organized more than 
‘ twenty-five years, it has several members who have 
stayed with it all those years. 

Kiwanis International has made 
provisions to honor these members, 
and in honoring them, it also honors 
the club which has held them. The 
recognition consists of a lapel button 
of special design which is accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by the 
International president and_ the 
International secretary. The button is of white gold, 
and the certificate is properly decorated. The button is 
supplied at nominal cost. The certificate is free. 

Six thousand of these awards have been made, and 
twelve hundred more Kiwanians are eligible. This public 
recognition of the sterling service of these Kiwanians is 
earnestly urged. They have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and they should be rewarded. The occasion 
of these awards can be on their arrival at the twenty- 
five year anniversary, at the end of the Kiwanis year, or 
at some meeting held particularly to honor them. 

Even though a man may have been a member of two 
different clubs, he still is eligible if his total service 
is twenty-five years. The local club need only submit 
the names to International so that they may check the 
records. 

Nothing makes a finer meeting than the presentation 
of these awards, with a summary of each man’s achieve- 
ments. And certainly no club can give recognition to 
better Kiwanians. 





Too many young married couples feel that “life with father” 
is more endurable than the establishment 
of a home of their own. 


WHAT THEY SEEK ® One of the greatest problems 
of Kiwanis, as of all civic clubs, is membership turnover. 
Numerous surveys have been made of the men who 
have dropped out of Kiwanis, and their reasons for so 
doing. These reasons are various, and to a certain extent 
they are unsatisfactory, because many of the men who 
dropped out have made good excuses 
rather than tell the reasons. 

If we are honest with ourselves, 
we will acknowledge that most of 
these men were disappointed in 
Kiwanis. They sought something in 
the organization that they failed to 
find. Right or wrong, there was 
something missing for that particular 
man. 

New surveys have been made to find out what it is 
that men seek in Kiwanis. This survey shows that sixty- 
seven per cent of the men in Kiwanis came into it 
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seeking fellowship. This should give our officers and 
boards of directors a new slant on the organization which 
will enable them to hold many members who might 
otherwise drop out. 

How? Simply by laying greater emphasis on fellow- 
ship. This must begin with a man’s admission into the 
organization. He must be introduced to the members 
individually. He must be made to feel that he is one of 
them—that he is welcome in the club. Programs must be 
planned to lay sixty-seven per cent of the emphasis 
on fellowship. 

All work and no play does make Jack a dull boy. 
Since we know that sixty-seven per cent of the Jacks 
who have joined Kiwanis want fellowship, let’s do all 
in our power to foster and develop fellowship in our 
clubs. Then we will know that sixty-seven per cent 
will not become Kiwanis casualties. 

A happy Kiwanis club is a hard working club. A 
smile should be the uniform of a good Kiwanian while 
he is on the job. 


FAITH ¢ There is more than one kind of faith. One 
is best illustrated by the story of the little girl who 
showed up at a service station with an empty can and 
asked for a gallon of gasoline because her brother was 
at home praying for a motorcycle. That is perfect faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

Over against this is the story of 
another little girl who knelt down 
and prayed that the Lord wouldn’t 
let the sparrows get into the bird 
trap her brother had set in the back 
yard. Then she rose from her knees 
and went out and kicked the trap 
to pieces. 

The obvious point is that they both 
had faith, but one of them did something about it. She 
felt that she was an instrument in the hands of the 
Lord to make her faith come to fruition. 

Every man in your town believes that underprivileged 
children should have the same opportunity his own 
children have; that every man and woman should go 
to the polls and exercise the right of franchise; that 
something should be done to protect the nation against 
the war which is growing like a dark cloud on our 
horizon; that there should be better support of the 
churches in their spiritual aims, and that our teachers’ 
pay should be commensurate with their responsibilities. 

This is wishful thinking. It is the case of the little 
girl who believed that her little brother would get his 
motorcycle simply because he prayed for it. 

Against this is the whole Kiwanis ideal and plan. 
We are doing something about it. We are not satisfied 
to believe that in some mysterious way these things 
will all come about. Kiwanians know that some one must 
make them come to pass, and we have rolled up our 
sleeves and taken over the job. 

On the principle of doing first things first, every club 
can take up their town’s biggest need and major on that 
while helping on all the others. 


A Kiwanis club is not a group of dreamy-eyed ideal- 
ists. It is a group of practical idealists trying by their 
own earnest efforts to change things as they are into 
things as they should be. Instead of hoping for the best 
and believing that things will come out all right in the 
end, we get on the job and hasten that happy day when 
things do come out all right. THE END 
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WOBBLY. By Ralph Chaplin. 435 
Chicago: University of Chi- 
$5.00. 


Wobbly is the spectacular memoir 
of an ex-radical and ex-atheist who, 
after years of battling capitalism, can 
now assert that the only worthwhile 
society is one “in which the indivi- 
dual is free to choose, to bargain, and 
to compete,” that Communism is 
slavery, that Socialism “is only Com- 
munism in short pants,” and that the 
principles worth fighting for are not 
found in The Communist Manifesto 
but in the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Ralph Chaplin came to his “rough 
and ready philosophy,” as he terms 
it, the hard way. His life story is a 
history of the American radical 
movement during the last forty years 

a movement to which Chaplin con- 
tributed his talent as a poet, song- 
writer and painter, for which he 
several times risked his life, and for 
which he served more than four 
years in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

He was born in Chicago in 1887. 
It was the year the alleged instigators 
of the Haymarket riot were hanged, 
the year in which May Day was first 
set aside as a working man’s holiday: 
a curiously prophetic year for the 
future author of America’s best 
known labor song, “Solidarity For- 
ever,” to take his first breath of 
dirty, darxp Brighton Park air. His 
family was descended on both sides 


Pages. 
cago Press. 


from pre-Revolutionary pioneers, a 
fact that is important only is so far as 
it serves as a corrective for the 
notion that radical leaders are usu- 
ally foreign born. A recent survey, 
on the contrary, shows that the per- 
centage of foreign born among 
radical-group and union leaders is 
precisely the same as among busi- 
ness executives: only eleven per 
cent. 


Cuaptin’s youth was migratory. 
Times were hard. The seemingly 
futile search for security kept his 
father, a Kansas farmer turned man- 
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Here is a book in defense of the capitalistic 


system that is so convincing we are giving 


all the space for book reviews this month to 


a thorough review of it. By MILTON LOMASK 


ual worker, on the go. The family 
moved from Chicago to Iowa, back 
to Chicago, to Kansas, back again to 
Chicago. Young Chaplin saw un- 
armed strikers pummeled, multilated 
and slain by armed policemen. He 
witnessed hunger in friends’ homes, 
experienced it in his own. Too intel- 
lectually alive to turn his back, too 
spiritual to take refuge in cynicism, 
he made it a practice to keep a note- 
book in which he jotted the names 
of books likely to suggest ways of 
building a more just society. He 
was a full-fledged Socialist before he 
was thirteen. As a young man, 
married and making his living as a 
maker of airbrush portraits, he found 
a focus for his idealism and a cause 
to fight for in the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 


Qurs is a generation that remem- 
bers the I-Won’t-Work or Wobbly 
movement as a set of picturesque 
bums floating across the country, 
stirring up trouble. As a matter of 
fact, the IWW, in Max Eastman’s 
phrase, was the first home-grown 
revolutionary movement since ’76, a 
dynamic and organized rebellion by 
thousands of laborers against the 
exploitive practices and other abuses 
that marked the coming of age of 
American industrialism. Except for 
a brief interlude of quiet bourgeois 
living in Montreal, Chaplin devoted 
the bulk of his time prior to World 
War I to the movement. He became 
one of its key leaders and publicists, 
the editor of its newspaper. In 1918, 
together with one hundred other 
Wobbly leaders, he was convicted on 
charges growing out of IWW opposi- 
tion to the war and sentenced to 
twenty years in Leavenworth. There 
followed a year of imprisonment, a 
brief period of freedom on bail pend- 
ing Supreme Court refusal to review, 
another interval of prison ending in 


1923 when his sentence was com- 
muted by President Harding. 

It was in “Hell’s Forty Acres,” as 
the guests call Leavenworth, that 
Chaplin began to reflect on and 
question the values by which he had 
lived. His actual conversion came 
slowly—as little by little he came to 
understand the signifiance of the 
rise of international Communism 
subsequent to World War I. As 
events shaped up, he saw that the 
Communist goal of “dictatorship of 
the proletariate” was really “dicta- 
torship over the proletariate”—and 
everyone else, and that the major 
Communist concepts of mob action, 
violence and class warfare (so 
similar to those of the IWW) were 
not roads to freedom and security 
but merely the bloody instruments 
of a pressure-group bent on political 
domination. 

The jacket blurb refers to Chaplin 
as an ex-Communist. This is in- 
exact. He belonged to the party for 
a short while, but for reasons other 
than inner conviction. He was skep- 
tical from the beginning and during 
the depression decade fought actively 
in the battle to save legitimate labor 
unions from Communist domination 
a dangerous fight that brought him 
into open conflict with Harry Bridges 
and other Communist labor mis- 
leaders. 





Tue setters to which Chaplain has 
come, as a result of his rebirth by 
fire, cannot be adequately para- 
phrased—at least this reviewer will 
not attempt it. They are best repro- 
duced in his own words: 

“By this time my thinking had 
reached a point where the American 
rather than the Bolshevik revolution 
appeared as the economic underdog’s 
most acceptable pattern of freedom. 
I didn’t expect perfection from the 

(See WOBBLY page 45) 
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LA GRANGE, GEORGIA In every one of forty-nine 


weeks of 1948, the Kiwanis Club of LaGrange, 
Georgia selected a citizen of the week who was 
publicized in the local paper for that aspect of 
citizenship for which he was distinguished. As a 
climax of this good citizenship marathon a pageant 
was held during Christmas week at which all forty- 
nine citizens were presented to the comhnmunity in 





Mrs. Ralph Clark being pre- 
sented as one of the forty- 
nine citizens introduced in 
the Citizens on Parade pag- 
eant which climaxed a year- 
long project by the Kiwanis 
Club of LaGrange, Georgia. 
Left: Hamilton Holt as he 
addressed the group. 





person. More than 2,000 persons turned out for this 
spectacle and the event was heralded throughout 
that section of Georgia. Hamilton Holt, past presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, was the featured 
speaker and his subject was “Good Citizenship.” 

This year-long project which started out modestly 
took on so well that other civic organizations sup- 
ported it and by the time the year was over twelve 
civic and service club groups and companies were 
aiding in this salute to a citizen each week and par- 
ticipated in the climactic program. 

The outstanding citizens were selected for their 
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spiritual contributions to the community and those 
qualities which will make for international good will 
and understanding predominated. The highlight of 
the entire year’s program was reached when a high- 
est executive of a large corporation was made 
Citizen of the Week honoring him for his spiritual 
worth to the community and then seven days later 
the same honor in the same manner was conferred 
upon one of the most humble employees of that 
same corporation. Out of such recognition of hu- 
man values there came to the people of the La 
Grange community a revelation of a common ground 
for all mankind—mainly the spiritual worth of the 
individual. 

Members of the LaGrange, Georgia club recom- 
mend this project to any Kiwanis club that wants to 
show the community the ideals for which Kiwanis 
stands. No better way of conducting a year-long 
public relations program in Kiwanis could be more 
effectively carried out. 


ELYRIA, OHIO Kiwanians of Elyria presented a check 


for twelve thousand dollars to Alan Thurston, mem- 
ber of the Camp Development Committee of the 
Firelands Area Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
The money is to be used to construct camping 
shelters at the Scout camp. 


PARIS, ILLINOIS Kiwanians of Paris recently brought 


to a successful finish five years of work on the Paris 
Kiwanis War Memorial Park. Veterans and civilians 
joined in a ceremony which marked the climax of 
five years work by the Kiwanians to beautify the 
northern approach to their city and to provide a 
living memorial to the Edgar County dead of World 
War I and II. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS Ata cost of $750 


the New Bedford Club supplied an oxygen tent to 
the Children’s Hospital for Contagious Diseases. 


MOUNT VERNON, WASHINGTON Kiwanians of Mount 


Vernon sponsored an essay contest on the subject 
“Why I Like To Live in America.” Over 1,000 en- 
tries were submitted to the judges and since all of 
the papers were exceptional it was extremely diffi- 
cult to choose the winner. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA For the third 


consecutive year the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
British Columbia sponsored an International Chrys- 
anthemum Show in order to swell the club’s welfare 
funds. This year’s show was the largest ever staged 
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on this continent. Over 50,000 blooms were on dis- 
play, grown by 1,000 growers in British Columbia 
and the State of Washington. One of the city’s 
largest buildings, the Seaforth Armories, was used 
to house the mass displays arranged by the eighteen 
flower clubs which participated in the competition. 
Replicas of great arches, mountains, and sunbursts 
were exhibited, each of which was made up of many 
thousands of chrysanthemums. Individual and col- 
lective competitions for blooms and plants numbered 
over fifty classifications. 

The major individual award for the best bloom in 
the show was won by Mr. J. A. Martin of the Men’s 
North Vancouver club with a “Fred Taylor” a giant 
yellow flower twelve inches across, while the best 
plant in the show for open competition was won with 

Lancashire by Mrs. W. D. Hawkes of the North 
Vancouver Ladies Club. 





class of graduates of any one of Terre Haute’s four 
high schools. (2) The student must be in the 
upper one-third of the senior class in intelligence 
and school rating achievement. (3) The students 
must be outstanding in moral and ethical character, 
emotionally stable, poised, interested in children of 
elementary age, and must have demonstrated leader- 
ship and a desire to serve. (4) The student must 
sign a Statement certifying his or her intention to 
enter and complete the four-year elementary teach- 
ers training curriculum of Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

The Kiwanians, realizing that school officials would 
be best able to determine the students who would 
qualify for the scholarship, requested that a commit- 
tee in each school be named to make the necessary 
selections. In most schools the principal, dean, 
counselor and one or two faculty members com- 
prised the committee. 

In addition to the tuition provided in the scholar- 
ship, each student receives ten dollars per quarter 
for books, laboratory fees or other incidental ex- 
penses. 

School officials in Terre Haute have been high in 
their praise of the efforts put forth by these Ki- 
wanians. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA Each Monday evening Kiwan- 
ians of Norfolk sponsor a canteen at Ruffner Junior 
High School where dancing and games are enjoyed 
from 7:30 until 9:30. At least two Kiwanians and 
their wives are on hand each week to act as hosts. 
This is a service being rendered to a group of young 
people not being served by any major youth agency 
and the reaction to this program is most gratifying. 
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More than 50,000 blooms were on display in the Chrysanthe- 
mum Show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON The main activity of 
the Port Angeles club is its maintenance of five 
school buses belonging to the club which are sent 
throughout the surrounding country districts each 
Sunday to bring children and adults to Sunday 
school and church. This is done at an expense to 
the club of eight or nine thousand dollars per year, 
the project has been carried out for a number of 
years. The club recently bought a lot where an 
old building stands, which is now being remodeled 
into a garage and storage and repair shop for the 
buses owned by the club. The club raises its funds 
for this project through the collection and sale of 
waste paper primarily 





The McKinley Home Boys Chorus sponsored by the Van Nuys, 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA Kiwanians of Terre Haute, California club made their first public appearance at the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District convention. Shown in the rear is Nolan 
Willis, former McKinley Home boy and now a professional 
tenor who has been engaged on salary to train the sixteen boys 
comprising the chorus. 


Indiana, concerned over the desperate need for ad- 
equately prepared elementary teachers have devised 
a plan to help convince high school graduates, of 
the highest scholastic qualifications, to prepare 


themselves to become elementary teachers. The NORMANDY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI At a cost of 


Kiwanians are offering to each of the city’s four $1500 the Kiwanis Club of Normandy has equipped 
high schools a four-year scholarship for the ele- a special room for handicapped children in the Lin- 
mentary teacher training course at Indiana State coln School of the Normandy Consolidated School 
Teachers College in Terre Haute. The Kiwanians, District. Among the many items ‘purchased for this 
in considering the scholarships, established the fol- room were a telebinocular, the latest development 
lowing qualifications for eligibility: (1) The stu- in eye-testers, a recognition machine, fifteen desks 
dent must be a member of the 1948, January or June and chairs, tables, two large and two small structo 
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looms, building sets and wooden puzzles. 

Recently the members of the Normandy club were 
invited to a luncheon given in their honor in the 
school cafeteria. Richard Dabney, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, State of Missouri, came from Jeffer- 
son City to speak about the three objectives of the 
special classes: respect for authority, cleanliness in 
mind and body and working with hands to the best 
of ability. 





Members of the Normandy, St. Louis, Missouri club are shown 
in the special room for handicapped children of the Lincoln 
public school, which they equipped at a cost of $1500. 


NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of 
New Kensington sponsored recently an Atomic 
Energy Week as a community-wide educational pro-~ 
gram with regard to recent developments in atomic 
energy. Atomic Energy Week opened on a Sunday 
when the pastors of the leading local churches de- 
voted their sermons to the religious implications and 
aspects of atomic energy and on each of the succeed- 
ing days, Monday through Wednesday, the formal 
atomic energy exhibits were open to the public, 
free of charge, from 4:00 to 10:00 p.m. The exhibit 
itself was built around the American Chemical So- 
ciety atomic energy display consisting of seventeen 
animated and effectively lighted panel displays. 
This central exhibit was supplemented by the Life 
and Time photographic exhibits; drawings and 
photographs obtained from the Buhl Planetarium; 
the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company’s 
famed “mouse trap” exhibit; exhibits from Gulf 
Research & Development Company and the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

The highlights of the program were centered 
around three forum discussions on the subjects 
“What is Atomic Energy,” “Atomic Energy—Morals 
and Ethics” and “Atomic Energy—A Power for Good 
or For Evil?” It is estimated that approximately 
4000 people passed through the Atomic Energy 
Exhibit during the three days it was held and at 
least 5,000 persons were reached by one or more of 
the events of the program. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO The Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland club, working with the 
Lakewood, Berea, Rocky River, Brooklyn, South 
Euclid and Southeast clubs in cooperation with the 
Occupational Planning Committee of the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, has sponsored the preparation 
and publication of a pamphlet entitled “Your Job.” 
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Plans have been made to give this leaflet wide 
distribution among high school boys and girls in the 
Cleveland area. It is hoped that it will be helpful 
in promoting the interest of these young people in 
completing their education and keeping themselves 
fit, not alone for the educational job but for the job 
which they hope to find on graduation from high 
school. 

The pamphlet, which is of an inspirational nature, 
also gives the high school boy and girl practical 
information on job opportunities, working condi- 
tions, etc., and equips them better to determine the 
kind of job they will seek in the future. 


MANCHESTER, GEORGIA Through the generous con- 


tributions of the Manchester, Georgia Kiwanians a 
new dental clinic is in operation in Manchester. 
Kiwanian Charles Barron, a dentist, contributes 
generously of his time in this clinic which was 
established by the Kiwanians for the benefit of 
underprivileged youngsters. 


SAN JACINTO-AMARILLO, TEXAS The Kiwanis club 


of San Jacinto-Amarillo has just completed the new 
gymnasium at their youth center, and also installed 
a snack bar. The cost of both is valued at over 
$1,100. Thirty men worked a total of 500 hours dur- 
ing the month of September in cleanup work around 
the center. This work was contributed by the 
Amarillo police department. 


SOUTHGATE, CALIFORNIA The Kiwanis Club of 


Southgate, California, who already has made its 
impression in Kiwanis history for the “Days of ’49” 
welcome they staged for the incoming trains to last 
June’s International convention, recently counted 
profits on three highly successful performances of 
“Showboat Minstrels,” staged in the Southgate High 
School Auditorium. The event attracted capacity 
crowds for all three shows, which presented the 
spectacle of staid Kiwanians in gay regalia reminis- 
cent of the Three Black Crows and Basin Street. 
Highlights of the performances were the individual 
song numbers of the membership who had never 
warbled in front of the footlights before. 

Various members of the audience were also treated 
by having certain Kiwanians in blackface shine their 
shoes for whatever gratuities were forthcoming. 





Kiwanians of Massillon, Ohio sponsored a party for the 150 
children and attendants of the Fairmount Children’s Home, 
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PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA Looking for a field 
in which they could be of most help to the youth of 
their area, the Kiwanians of Parkersburg, three 
years ago conceived of the idea of spohsoring and 
operating a county fair for the 4-H clubs of Wood 
County, West Virginia. Last January a Fair Board, 
consisting of Kiwanians, 4-H and farm leaders was 
appointed and began making plans. 

At the close of the fair the grounds were left with 
well over a thousand dollars worth of permanent 
improvements, including stock barns, permanent 
roads, a lighting system, two wells with electric 
pumps and an extensive drainage system for a part 
of the grounds which was water-logged previously. 
Since that time 4-H clubs have completed three 
camp cabins, which added to the mess house and 
kitchen which was formerly the sole asset of the 
camp, gives a good hint of what this camp will some 
day amount to. 





Recently Kiwanians of Saginaw, Michigan sponsored their first 
newspaper sale for the benefit of the club’s underprivileged child 
fund. The sum of $3482.50 was raised in just three hours. The 
picture shows Kiwanians R. Lee Gilbert and John H. Breyfogle. 


On this occasion, Corpus Christi school officials turn 
the game entirely over to the club, to promote as 
they see fit. From the receipts, all expenses are 
paid, including the guarantee to the visiting team, 
advertising, admission tax, etc. At the end of the 
season, an average of the profits of all other games 
of the local school is determined, and the club pays 
that average into the school athletic fund, so that the 
schools lose no revenue due to this game being 
sponsored by the club. Gross receipts this year will 
be about $4500, with expenses around $1500, so $3000 
will go into the club’s fund for underprivileged chil- 
dren and playground improvement. 

In addition to direct aid to those children coming 
to the club’s attention, a playground covering two 
blocks has been improved with funds from the 
Chocolate Bowl games, and represents an invest- 
ment of about $15,000. 

Although the local school loses nothing, and gains 
much more interest for its games through the club 
sponsorship, the club has expressed its appreciation 
by furnishing the team with twenty-five warm-up 
or bench jackets, and this year contributed toward 
the purchase of band uniforms valued at more than 
$300. 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA For the past three years the 


Kiwanians of Fargo have been entertaining new 
citizens following their naturalization ceremonies in 
the federal district court. The idea has won a great 
deal of praise from the federal judge and the court 
officials as well as from the new citizens who greatly 
appreciate the welcome they receive from these 
Kiwanians. 





The fair offered practically everything traditional 
to such affairs except regular horse racing, and even 
a taste of that was possible, with boys and girls run- 
ning their ponies in straight-way dashes which 
engendered as much excitement among 4-H’ers as 
would the Kentucky Derby among their elders. Two 
large exhibit tents offered space for commercial ex- 
hibits, as well as the exhibits of farm produce, canned 
goods, needlework, and such other projects which 
are common to 4-H work. A total of 122 blue, red, 
and white ribbons were awarded to 4-H boys and 
girls who took first, second and third places in the 
exhibits. Each ribbon carried with it a cash prize 
and these were presented to the winners at an 
Achievement Award Dinner held by the Kiwanians 
late in November. 

To make a picture of complete satisfaction, the 
Fair Board turned over to the club a net profit of 
more than $2,000 to be used to further youth work. 


NORTH BEACH, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS The 


eighth annual Chocolate Bowl Football Game, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of North Beach, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, was played November 3, before a 
record crowd of approximately 6,000 people. This 
game is one of the regularly scheduled games of the 
local Solomon M. Coles Negro high school against 
some other high-ranking Texas Negro high school. 





The six winners of an essay contest on “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, as they received their U.S. Savings Bond awards. 
More than 1,000 entries were received. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA To assist high school stu- 
dents in choosing a profession and to give them in- 
formation concerning these professions was the pur- 
pose of the second annual Career Day, sponsored 
recently by the vocational guidance committee, in 
collaboration with the high school guidance commit- 
tee. The meetings consisted of a general senior high 
assembly and specialized group seminars chosen 
according to the students’ preferences. 


WONDER LAKE AREA, ILLINOIS Recently the busi- 
ness men of McHenry, Illinois sponsored their an- 
nual mid-winter carnival. The purpose of this 
carnival is to raise money for community activities 
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throughout the year. In connection with this event 
the Wonder Lake Area Kiwanis club obtained space 
for a publicity booth. 

Members of the committee were hosts at the booth 
the entire evening and they informed visitors of the 
purposes, objectives and meaning of Kiwanis. Infor- 
mation was also given as to the activities of this par- 
ticular club. The General Office provided materials 
which were displayed in the very front of the booth 
on a large table. In the back and directly in the 
center hung the club’s banner and under the banner 
were pictures of the various activities which the 
club has' thus far sponsored. 





Kiwanians of the Wonder Lake Area, Illinois club sponsored a 
booth at the mid-winter carnival of the Business Men of Mc- 
Henry, Illinois. The Kiwanians secured the “Eureka Four” 
barber shop quartette of Chicago to sing several numbers for 
the group’s entertainment. 


Each person who visited the booth was given a 
questionnaire to fill out and as a result of these 
questionnaires the Kiwanians found the following 
achievements derived from this project: (1) People 
in the surrounding community were made more 
familiar with the club. (2) Many new names for 
prospective members were obtained. (3) The club 
was cooperating with another group for a worth- 
while project. (4) Over fifty suggestions for spon- 
soring projects were received. (5) Members of the 
community were made aware of the activities and 
projects of this particular club. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN Dr. Harry F. Schroeder, 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Marinette, 
Wisconsin, was honored recently by colleagues and 
members of the Kiwanis club for forty years of 
healing the sick, relieving those in pain, for leader- 
ship in providing medical care for students and for 
stimulating the medical profession in its never- 
ending battle against disease. 

More than ninety business, civic and medical 
leaders of the Marinette area joined in the tribute. 
Thirty-two physicians were in the group which 
included officials of the Marinette County Medical 
Society, the Wisconsin Inter-Scholastie Athletic 
Association and officers of the State Medical Society. 

One of the purposes of the public tribute was to 
bring out the improved understanding that has de- 
veloped between laymen and physicians in the past 
half century. 
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Key cuussers of Craremont Centrat Hicu Scuoot at 
Hickory, NortH CArRouina said “thank you” to their 
sponsoring Kiwanis Club of Hickory in the form of a 
purchase of two reflectorized Kiwanis road signs with 
auxiliary plates... A dancing instructor was secured by 
the Tarr HicH Scuoor Key cus at Tart, OREGON to give 
lessons to all of the students in school at a charge of 
twenty-five cents per lesson ... The Key Cus or DeE- 
Kats TownsuHip HicH ScHoou at DEKALB, ILLINOIS pre- 
sented a trophy to each of the winning teams in intra- 
mural games which included bowling, basketball, track 
and the G.A.A.... 


A macazine subscription has been forwarded to a 
former Key clubber stricken with polio by the Key CLus 
oF Vatposta HicH ScHooL at VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 

Key clubbers at Provo HicH Scuoot, Provo, UTAH, 
helped to fix the school’s bike rack, put in posts for a 
parking lot, and cleaned the Civic Rose Garden of 
Provo ... The HAnrorp UNIon HicH ScHoot Key CLus 
at Hanrorp, CALIFORNIA recently voted to greet new 
students and escort them through the school to help 
them get acquainted. This active group also purchased 
a new movie screen for their school’s auditorium... . 


A sanquer given for the football players and coaches 
was sponsored by the Key CLus or PHILIP SCHUYLER 
HicH Scuoout at AtBANy, New York. These Key club 
bers were in charge of a Victory Ball following this foot- 
ball dinner for the entire team and dates... Key Club 
International Vice-President Don Castor, of Tampa, 
Florida, was master of ceremonies on a weekly half-hour 
show, “Melody Matinee,” broadcast over Station WDAE 
for teen-agers. To further his radio career, Don was 
accepted for a five-week intensive radio course at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Two other Key 
clubbers attended Northwestern with Don; Bill Powell, 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas, who attended the radio work- 
shop, and George Saute, of Winter Park, Florida, who 
was enrolled in the debate division.... 

The Sixth Annual Key Club International Conven- 
tion will be held in the nation’s capital, Washington, D.C., 
March 25-26, 1949. An outstanding program, dynamic 
speakers, and a complete sight-seeing tour are being 
arranged now for this conclave. 


Memsers of the newly-organized Wemr Hicu Scoot 
Key Crus at WertrtTon, West VrircintA, helped the 
Kiwanians of Weirton on their Apple Day to raise funds 
for their boys and girls work. These Key clubbers were 
participating in such service activities before they had 
received their Key club charter! ... One of the most 
important projects of the Key Cius or Bent County 
Hicu Scuoot at Las Animas, Cotorapo, this year is to- 
help the entire student body become more conscious and 
proud of the flag and country. Because they felt that 
the flag-raising ceremony was not being conducted prop- 
erly, they undertook the task of raising the flag at a set 
time each morning prior to the opening of school, and 
lowering it with a ceremony each afternoon. THE END 














B ruce Leon Hotton, who had been secretary of the 
Nebraska-Iowa District since 1936, died in his home on 
Christmas Day. His many bereaved friends throughout 
the District and in Kiwanis International are comforted 
only by the fact that it was on Christmas he joined in 

death Mrs. Holton, who had 


passed away only six days 


before. Last year B. L. and 
Mrs. Holton were able to 
renew acquaintances with 


many of their Kiwanis friends 
when they attended the an- 
nual convention in Los An- 
geles. 

B. L. was a charter member 
of the Waterloo, Iowa club, 
served many years as a di- 
rector, as president in 1921 
and was secretary from Jan- 
uary 1927 until his death. 

He was engaged in the gen- 
eral insurance business in Waterloo for about twenty- 
five years until he sold his agency early in 1948. He was 
a member of the First Congregational Church of Water- 
loo throughout his residence there, was chairman of its 
Board of Deacons for many years and when failing 
health overtook him he was made Deacon Emeritus. 

B. L. was greatly interested in the Kiwanis Music 
Library sponsored by the Waterloo club in the spring of 
1948. Upon B. L.’s death his son requested that his 
friends forego sending flowers but contribute to the 
Music Library. Response was overwhelming. 
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Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent, was the speaker of the evening at the inter-club meeting 
of Division 9 of the Kentucky-Tennessee District held in Kings- 
port. Shown with Dr, Armstrong is International Trustee Lee 
Campbell. 


Tue Krncsport, TENNESSEE, club was host at the Civic 
Auditorium to an Inter-Club Meeting of Division 9 of 


the Kentucky-Tennessee District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Although there are only eight clubs in Division 
9, there were 420 Kiwanians and wives present from 
seventeen clubs, which is considered a good representa- 
tion for an inter-club meeting. 

Dr. Armstrong, who was the guest of honor and 
speaker of the evening, was ably introduced by Inter- 
national Trustee Lee Campbell and delivered an excel- 
lent address on “What is Kiwanis?” 





The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario has the distinction of 
having in its membership four father and son groups. Shown 
in the front row left to right are the fathers: J. G. Tait, Frank 
B. Smith, John M. Firth and W. S. Freeman. In the back row 
are the sons: J. J. C. Tait, W. Warren Smith, James Firth and 
R. W. S. Freeman, 


Tuomas E. Bass, JR., prominent International officer and 
committeeman as well as a well known civic leader of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, died January 11. Kiwanian 
Babb was an International Trustee from the years 1922 
to 1926 inclusive. 

He was a charter member and charter president of the 
Worcester club when it was organized in 1916, became 
lieutenant governor in 1920 and governor of the New 
England District in both 1921 and 1922. He had already 
reached prominence on the International level, however, 
and was chairman of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States in the 1921-22 term. 
The following year he was chairman of the International 
Convention Committee on Resolutions and a member of 
the International Executive Committee. 

Thomas Babb was a real leader whose ability in that 
line was not confined to Kiwanis. He was a guiding force 
for over a quarter of a century in his community serv- 
ing with many other organizations and projects. 
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ETHEL MURRAY 
(From page 21) 


progress was a little slow. Or at least 
it seemed slow to her, thinking of her 
two children, dependent on others, 
when she was “the logical one” to 
support them. 

It took Ethel Murray two years to 
finish her course. She learned read- 
ing and writing of Braille, typing, 
business English, Ediphone operat- 
ing, Braille shorthand, weaving, 
basket making, knitting, and ma- 
chine stitching. Mastered them, in 
two years—and her progress was a 
little slow. 

“My association with the younger 
students,” she writes, “many of 
whom had been blind from birth, 
made me realize how fortunate I was 
to have had so many years of perfect 
vision and made my adjustment to 
living as a blind person, in a world 
made for the sighted, an easier one.” 

When she had completed the 
course, the Vermont Director of 
Rehabilitation for the Blind wrote 
the Maunsell Office Equipment Com- 
pany. Could they send names of 
firms using office equipment? The 
director of rehabilitation wanted to 
find a job for a blind girl who had 
just completed a course in commer- 
cial work. 

Monty Maunsell did better. He 
was interested, he replied, in know- 
ing what a blind person could do 
with the office equipment his firm 
handled and he would give the girl 
a trial in his own office. 

“Apparently,” Mrs. Murray writes, 
“he was satisfied with my work, for 
this was two years ago and I have 
been here ever since.” 

She is Mr. Maunsell’s secretary. 
She handles all his correspondence, 
taking dictation from the Audograph 
sound-writing machine. Filing is 
easy; transparent plastic tabs in- 
dexed in Braille are attached over 
the typewritten tabs—either she or 
her employer can find correspond- 
ence without trouble. She has 
charge of all outgoing mail: mailing 
lists, bills, monthly statements, let- 
ters and packages, managing the 
postage with a meter. When the 
receptionist is out, Mrs. Murray 
pinch-hits for her. Often she helps 
the bookkeeper, operating the ten- 
key adding machine by the touch 
system. The Maunsell company has 
twenty employees; she recognizes 
them all by voice and footstep, and 
can easily locate all their offices and 
desks. She recognizes many cus- 
tomers, too, by their voices. 
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WOBBLY 
(From page 38) 


American system any more—only 
growth. In spite of its obvious and 
admitted shortcomings, I could see 
that progress enough had been made 
to prove its economic and social 
practicability. I was willing now to 
join those average citizens who from 
the beginning had been striving for a 
‘more perfect union’ under a free 
economy. Little enough perhaps, 
when viewed from the perspective of 
an imaginary Utopia, but still more 
than any other early system had to 
offer. 

“IT added up my new convictions 
this way: We, as citizens of a free 
republic, can either progress by trial 
and error in the direction of free and 
decent relationships toward new 
horizons of freedom and well-being 
or we can retrogress in the direction 


of tyranny under an authoritarian 
economy. 

“Balancing my outgrown Marxism 
against my new and more rational 
point of view, I was convinced of two 
things: first, that the American 
dream can find ultimate fulfillment 
only under conditions in which the 
individual is free to choose, to bar- 
gain, and to compete; secondly, that 
the Socialist nightmare can become 
a reality only when the free indi- 
vidual abdicates to an all-powerful 
state. This, in a word, was the 
rough-and-ready philosophy which 
I had hammered out on the anvil of 
my own experience.” 

Nothing, of course, is more likely 
to consign a book to oblivion than to 
suggest that everyone should read it. 
This reviewer can only say that he is 
one of Mr. Chaplin’s admirers who 
wishes everyone would read Wobbly: 
The Rough-and-Tumble Story of an 
American Radical. THE END 











In the four-room apartment where 
she lives alone, Ethel Murray does 
all of her own cleaning, washing, 
ironing, and cooking. Friends come 
by for dinner; Mrs. Murray does 
everything except the actual serving, 
which the guests take care of. She 
didn’t have to take the home eco- 
nomics course taught at Perkins; she 
was already an experienced house- 
keeper. They did, however, give her 
some hints on housekeeping without 
sight, and the Division of Services 
for the Blind furnished some gadgets 
designed to make housework easier. 
In her spare time, she knits or 
crochets, listening to her Talking 
Book machine; or attends concerts 
and club meetings. She walks to 
work, alone unless the weather is 
very bad, using a cane to detect ob- 
jects left lying on the sidewalk. 
Crossing streets has never caused 
any trouble; “I am careful to use my 
ears to best advantage,” she explains. 

And the children? Her mother 
and sister take care of them; there 
are limits to what can be done even 
by Ethel Murray. They live in 
Burlington, and come to see their 
mother occasionally on weekends. 
“Needless to say,” Mrs. Murray 





writes, “this is a great pleasure to 
me.” Like most handicapped persons, 
she has a genius for understatement. 

“IT have come to feel,” she con- 
cludes, “that none of the things I do 
are any more difficult without sight 
than they were with sight.” This is 
a debatable statement. Probably it 
is her extra measure of bravery 
which makes them seem no harder. 

So what could have been a wasted, 
cheerless, tragic life is instead a 
busy, cheerful, full one. It had to 
come from inside, of course; not 
everyone would have reacted to mis- 
fortune with the same high-hearted 
determination. 

She got the help and encourage- 
ment she needed, just when she 
needed it most. And neither party 
has ever had occasion to regret the 
transaction. It takes encouragement, 
sometimes, even with extra courage. 
Not pity, not maudlin sympathy; all 
that Ethel Murrays ask is a chance. 

Kiwanians don’t need to be told 
how many handicapped people, 
young men and women, there are— 
blinded, maimed, deafened. From 
disease, like Mrs. Murray; from sud- 
den accident; and tragic thousands 
from battlefields of the war which is 
not yet over. Most of them are re- 
ceiving or have received training, to 
fit them for a position in which their 
disability would not be a handicap. 
As they have proved time and again, 
the handicapped are harder, more 
conscientious workers than the 
whole in body. 

Ethel Murray had her chance, and 
made good at it. Hundreds are still 
waiting for theirs, THE END 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
(From page 9) 


boys Protective Union. 
Kiwanians should familiarize 
themselves with the enormous num- 
ber of scholarships available for war 
veterans and their children. Indeed, 
the Navy’s Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel has been prompted to issue a 
booklet listing the many 
grants for colleges, for universities 


sizable 


and even for summer camps—and 
reduc- 
tions of tuition for sons and daugh- 


sometimes concessions and 


ters of officers and enlisted personnel 
of the US Navy 

In New York state war veterans 
may obtain scholarships worth $350 
a year for four years. Also in New 
York, children of deceased or dis- 
abled service men may compete for 
four-year scholarships with $450 a 
year. Many states—at least thirty- 
four of them—provide scholarships 
or tuition concessions for orphaned 
children of veterans. Moreover, the 
LaVerne Noyes scholarships, usable 
in forty-nine different colleges, are 
for veterans of the first World War or 
their blood descendants, without re- 
gard to sex, race, religion or politics. 

Kiwanis clubs interested in widen- 
ing their educational service to their 
community should consider also the 
array of American Legion grants 
for college students. Scholarships or 
loan funds have been created in thir- 
ty-two departments of the Legion 
and this year twenty of the National 
Commander Scholarships will be of- 
fered to candidates who apply 
through their posts of the 
American Legion before mid-March. 
Youngsters with who 
fought in the Confederate Army can 
get scholarships at Tulane. Sons of 
officers of the regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard are 
eligible for scholarships at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
daughters as well as sons at Indiana 


local 


ancestors 


University. 

The field of scholarships is almost 
limitless. Rhode Island State College 
has one for junior or senior agricul- 
ture with an interest in dairying. 
Cornell’s Department of Hotel Ad- 
ministration has awards made by 
Schaefer and Schlitz beers, Savarin 
and Stouffer restaurants, Knott 
hotels, Boss hotels, Pick hotels, 
and the American Hotels Associa- 
tion. Vassar has funds and awards 
for daughters of physicians, of 
professors, of clergymen of the 
Episcopal, Baptist and Reformed 
churches and for daughters of for- 
eign missionaries. The University of 


Chicago has scholarships for women 
of Polish, Greek and Swedish de- 
scent. Bryn Mawr has a four-year 
scholarship for a Chinese girl. The 
Coxe gift at the University of Penn- 
sylvania provides a scholarship for 
a young man of the coal regions of 
that state. The New England Textile 
Foundation makes available under- 
graduate scholarships and graduate 
fellowships. Other scholarships in the 


textile field come from Koppers 
Company, Inc., Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc., ete. 


It would be hard to find an indus- 
try in America that isn’t cooperating 
in scholarships. Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation has twenty-seven 
graduate fellowships. The Social 
Science Research Council has offered 
up to $2,500 for pre-doctoral and 
post-doctoral area research training 





fellowships and for travel grants out- 
side of the United States and Canada. 
The Benrus Watch Company’s 
“Academy of Time” has graduate 
fellowships and among the institu- 
tions now participating with boards 
of selection are Harvard, Stanford, 
University of Minnesota, University 
of Chicago, University of Vermont, 
Oklahoma A & M, Fordham, Ameri- 
can University and Bradley Univer- 
sity. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
has four research fellowships of $1500 
each at the University of Chicago. 
Employees of Bryant have 
helpful scholarships not only for day 
students at college but for those who 
continue on their jobs and go to 
classes at night. The Josten Com- 
pany of Owatonna, Minnesota has 
provided ten $300 scholarships 
through the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for sen- 
ior members of the National Honor 
Society. 

Five hundred scholarships in ac- 
credited Methodist colleges, worth 
up to $400 a year, are provided by 
the Methodist Board of Education at 
Nashville, Tennessee. Many news- 
papers provide scholarships, some 
for oratorical contests, such as the 
New York Journal American, and 
others for its carriers such as the 


Lane 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

Generoso Pope provides ten $200 
scholarships for graduates of Catho- 
lic high schools in the Brooklyn 
(New York) diocese. The Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York has made available a booklet 
guide to scholarships. Negroes are 
not overlooked in New York. Fellow- 
ships worth $600 at the New York 
School of Social Work of Columbia 
University have been offered by the 
Harlem district unit of the Commu- 
nity Service Society. At Mount Hol- 
yoke a special fund is available, 
preferably for girls of Armenian 
origin. 

Kay Kyser has provided two schol- 
arships at the University of North 
Carolina for boys and girls anywhere 
in the United States, one in music 
and one in dramatic art. 

Kiwanians will have difficulty find- 
ing appropriate applicants for some 
bizarre college awards. Many schol- 
arships have been based on ancestral 
descent and Harvard has been wait- 
ing long years to make an award to 
a kinsman of Lady Ann Mowlson 
who lived in London about 1643. 
Since 1696 there has been a $500 
scholarship at Harvard to “such (stu- 
dents) as shall be sent from Peta- 
quamscot (in the Narragansett 
country), English or Indian if any 
such there be.” 

If you have a boy in your town re- 
lated “by consanguinity” to Edward 
Holyoke, that’s worth $50 at Harvard. 

Some donors of scholarships, at 
Dartmouth and other institutions, 
stipulated that students to be eligible 
could not smoke or use intoxicating 
liquors. Ministerial students and 
their wives may receive free tuition 
at East Texas Baptist College, but 
not if they use tobacco. M.I.T. has its 
$50,000 Billings Student Fund for ab- 
stainers from alcohol and _ tobacco, 
and the University of Illinois has 
$100 Gregory scholarships with a 
similar taboo. Westmont College at 
Santa Barbara is even stricter. All 
students must sign an agreement to 


refrain from “gambling, dancing, 
card playing and attendance at 
theatrical performances including 


motion pictures.” 

Perhaps the strangest scholarship 
grant of all was that of a South Caro- 
linan, Dr. Jean de la Howe, who died 
in 1797 leaving property to provide 
schooling for “twelf poor boys and 
twelf poor girls’ who should be 
taught brewing and distilling and 
who should use for bedding quanti- 
ties of beech leaves gathered before 
the frost and dried in the shade. 

THE END 
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BROTHERHOOD 
(From page 23) 


that great kettle. Each man dipped 
his hand into the kettle, deftly rolled 
the rice into a ball, and tossed it into 
his mouth. I only succeeded in toss- 
ing mine in the vicinity of my mouth, 
much to the merriment of my hosts. 

Again, by use of the hand, pieces 
of lamb were pulled from the bones. 
Having no success when using only 
one hand in this delicate operation, 
I tried with both hands. A look of 
horror covered the faces of those 
about me. I soon learned why. In 
many Arab countries you reserve 
one hand for eating, never allowing 
it to be used for any other purpose. 
The Arabs. I like the Arabs. How 
hospitable! 

The Japanese. I like the Japanese. 
How polite! During my life I have 
refereed many basketball games. I 
have heard the fans and players of 
the United States call me a robber, 
crook, blind man and a bum. But 
once I refereed a game in Yokohama 
between two Japanese teams. I know 
my decisions were as bad as those I 
made in the United States, but this 
time the slightest complaint was pre- 
ceded by a bow, and the player on 
being told to return to his position 
did so, but first bowed again, again 
and yet again. The Japanese. I like 
the Japanese. How polite! 

To the shores of the United States 
and Canada have come my neighbors 
from all parts of the world neighbor- 
hood. Here we live together as Ca- 
nadians or Americans. There are 
Negroes and whites, Jews and gen- 
tiles, Catholics and Protestants; peo- 
ple from China, Japan, Poland, 
Greece, England, Iceland and every 
other nation. As a Christian or a 
Jew; as a true believer in democ- 
racy; as one who believes in a high 
standard of living, the defeat of 
Communism, world peace, I must do 
my part to live in amity, cooperation 
and understanding with my neigh- 
bors, those near at hand, and those 
beyond the seas. 

February 20-27 is Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 
the United States, and by the Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews 
in Canada. During this week, at least, 
let us look at the good and not at the 
evil. 

And I urge you as fellow Kiwan- 
ians to do your part to build in each 
of these great countries, every week, 
the Brotherhood of Man, beneath the 
Fatherhood of God. Resolve to do 
this today. THE END 
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In answer to a question in the Decem- 
ber issue, this department stated that 
the federal admissions tax is one cent 
for each ten cents or fraction thereof of 
the admission charge. We were wrong, 
as several readers told us. The rate is 
two cents, not one cent, for every ten 
cents or fraction thereof. 


Q. May our club take into member- 
ship on a preliminary associate basis 
a number of eligible young business 
and professional men? There is no 
classification open for them at the 
present. 

A. No. The Constitution and Bylaws 
of Kiwanis International do not provide 
for a preliminary associate membership 
or anything approximating it. 

It is suggested that careful study be 
made of your classification list for the 
purpose of determining what additional 
classifications may be created and which 
of your present classifications may be 
subdivided. When a major classification 
such as medicine, law, etc., has been 
broken down to legitimate subdivisions 
each is considered as a separate classifi- 
cation open to two memberships. 

There is another solution. Your club 
has a number of members with ten or 
more years of active membership who 
are therefore eligible for election to 
privileged membership. It may be that 
some of these members would appreciate 
such recognition, and this would permit 
the club to fill their vacated classifica- 
tions with younger active members. 
Privileged membership carries no classi- 
fication. 


Q. Has the club board of directors 
the authority to accept into member- 
ship transfer members, in good stand- 
ing, without referring the matter to 
the Attendance and Membership Com- 
mittee? 

A. No. The Bylaws do not contain 
any provision for a transfer of member- 
ship in Kiwanis. Article IV of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides a definite procedure that must be 
followed in admitting any prospective 
member to active membership. The pro- 
cedure outlined includes the provision 
that “each proposal for membership” 
(including that of a former member) 
“shall be considered by the Committee 
on Attendance and Membership.” 


Q. Since our 1948 president resigned 
because of a business transfer, the 
question has been raised as to who 
should serve as immediate past Presi- 
dent in 1949. 


A. The 1948 immediate past president 





should continue in that office during 
1949. This is in accordance with the pol- 
icy that has been established in the ab- 
sence of a Bylaw provision covering the 
situation. It is imperative that the mem- 
bers of your club have full representa- 
tion on the board of directors and that 
the board itself have the benefit of the 
experience of a past president. 


Q. A proposal for membership was 
processed by our club and approved by 
the board of directors. When invited 
to join, the prospective member post- 
poned acceptance until next summer. 
We feel that his reason for postpone- 
ment were not justified. May we can- 
cel the invitation? 

A. Yes. The board of directors has 
the right to withdraw an invitation at 
any time before it is accepted by a pro- 
posed member. It is desirable to take 
such action after a reasonable lapse of 
time rather than to allow the invitation 
to remain open. 


Q. What are the functions of a club 
board of directors? 

A. To assist the president at the be- 
ginning of his term in deciding upon a 
schedule of activities. 

To approve the financial budget and 
all expenditures of the club. 

To give decision on the eligibility of 
proposed new members. After the At- 
tendance and Membership Committee 
has made its recommendation regarding 
a proposal for membership, the board 
then makes the final important decision. 

To discipline members should the 
necessity arise for non-payment of dues, 
non-attendance or conduct unbecoming 
a Kiwanian. 

To utilize the valuable resources of 
initiative in the board of directors. This 
can be only by referring every im- 
portant question to the board at fre- 
quent, regular, well conducted meetings. 
(Club Bylaws, Article VII, Section 4.) 

To assist the secretary in securing 
prompt filing of the monthly reports by 
the chairmen of the club committees. 
Assign one or more committees to each 
director. 


Q. Our club has decided to send two 
delegates to the International conven- 
tion in Atlantic City next June, but 
our budget is not large enough to 
cover their expenses. How do other 
clubs arrange this? 

A. Where the amount provided by 
the budget is insufficient to pay all of 
the expenses of two delegates, many 
clubs divide the available amount be- 
tween the two delegates who then pay 
the excess cost themselves. THE END 
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EWING 
(From page 12) 


“grass-roots” basis for the report I 
convened a National Health Assem- 
bly which met in Washington during 
the first week of May of last year. 
Taking part in the discussions of this 
assembly were more than eight hun- 
dred representatives of public and 
private agencies concerned with the 
problem of health throughout the 
United States. 

This assembly made a thorough- 
going examination into our present 
health future 
needs. Their findings served to point 
up the wide gap which exists be- 
tween and 
some 


resources and our 


our present resources 
achieve 
measure of real security for our peo- 


ple against the ravages of sickness 


what is needed to 


and disease. 

This report has now been pub- 
lished. The ten-year plan it envis- 
ages is in no sense a project of the 
federal government as such, or some- 
thing that can be tied in a single 
package and enacted into legislation 
by the Congress. 
blueprint 


It is primarily a 
a series of suggestions for 
coordinated action on all phases of 
the health problem which, to be ef- 
fective, must be initiated at the state 
and community level. 

In other words, the success of the 
plan depends upon what the people 
themselves, through their state and 
local governments, are willing to do 
about it, and how effectively the re- 
sources of the community can be fit 
ted into the over-all pattern. 

Broadly speaking, the plan calls 
for a sharply expanded program of 
hospital with special 
emphasis on the small communities 
It calls for the re- 
cruitment and training of thousands 


construction, 
and rural areas. 
more doctors, dentists, nurses, sani- 


tary other medical 
personnel to offset the tremendous 


engineers and 
shortage in all these categories which 
exists today. 

It provides for the expansion of 
present medical college facilities, to- 
gether with a system of scholarships 
to enable qualified young men and 
women who could not 
afford it, to undertake the long and 
expensive medical training. And it 
proposes a more equable distribution 
of all types of medical personnel 
throughout the country to offset the 
present heavy concentration in large 
urban areas. 

The plan further calls for the ex- 
pansion of our public health services 
not only to establish units in commu- 
nities which now have no full-time 


otherwise 


public health officials, but also to 
bring present units up to a fully- 
staffed and adequately housed oper- 
ation. It places particular emphasis 
on public sanitation, and stresses the 
expansion and coordination of such 
important services as maternal and 
child health services, public nursing, 
child welfare and 
health examinations and dental serv- 
ices, and many other services with 
which a progressive community is 
vitally concerned. 

It underscores the importance of 
extended research into disease, par- 
ticularly in respect to diseases of the 
heart, cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease and in the field of mental 
health; and for expanded disease 
control programs in all these fields. 
It also envisages a greatly expanded 
program for vocational rehabilitation 
to enable our civilian disabled to re- 
turn to gainful employment. 

And, last, as a basic approach to 
the problem of health, the report 
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Richmond, Va........March 6 
Chester, Penna.......March 8 
Brantford, Ont.......March 8 
Regina, Sask...... ...March 11 
San Antonio, Texas...March 19 
Eau Claire, Wisc.....March 21 
Lincoln, Nebr........March 22 
New Orleans, La......March 29 


services school 
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Conneaut, Ohio......March 3 
McMinnville, Ore.....March 5 
New Britain, Conn....March 5 
Lumberton, No. Car...March 6 
Ripon, Wisc..........March 6 
Mountain Grove, Mo..March 7 
Mount Vernon, Wash..March 10 
Orillia, Ont..........March 10 
Quincy, Mass.........March 10 
Manchester, Conn....March 12 
Colton, Calif.........March 13 
Muscatine, Ilowa......March 13 
Sellersville, Penna....March 13 
Marshall, Texas......March 14 
Lawrence, Mass......March 17 
Chelsea, Mich........March 21 
Filer, Idaho.........March 21 
Appleton, Wisc.......March 24 
Lexington, No. Car...March 26 
Carbon Hill, Ala......March 28 
Willows, Calif........March 28 





urges the establishment of a system 
of national health insurance, by 
which the most modern medical care 
can be made available to each man, 
woman and child in the country at a 
cost well within the reach of his 
family pocketbook. 

On this latter point there is, of 
course, some opposition. Much non- 
sense has been written about the 
proposal and many downright mis- 
representations. have been made. 
National health insurance is, by no 
stretch of the imagination, “social- 
ized medicine.” It involves abso- 
lutely no government control or reg- 
imentation of the medical profession. 
Doctors will still be free to choose 
their own patients and patients their 
own doctors. And what should ap- 
peal to every physician—he will be 
able to collect all his fees on the nose 
without having to write off a consid- 
erable proportion as bad debts. 

For the citizen, it means that for a 
comparatively few dollars annually, 
deducted from his weekly pay check, 
he will be able to obtain the extent 
and quality of medical care that is 
now available only to the more or 
less well-to-do, living in the larger 
centers of urban population. And 
that goes for everybody—regardless 
of race, creed, color, economic status 
or place of residence. 

A growing number of more 
thoughtful physicians are now lined 
up behind this proposal. But even 
if every doctor should oppose it, I 
should still like to ask this question: 

Which is more important: The 
personal selfish business and profes- 
sional standards of some 180-190,000 
practicing physicians in the country 
or the well-being of some sixty-eight 
million of our population who can 
not possibly afford to pay their fees? 

To put this ten-year plan into op- 
eration will require the cooperative 
efforts of all civic-minded citizens 
and of all business and professional 
organizations, as well as the churches 
and the labor unions. 

It will involve the forming of local 
committees to study the plan in re- 
lation to their community resources 
and needs and to dovetail these into 
the blueprint of the state planning 
commission. 

It will require an extensive edu- 
cational campaign to spell out the 
concrete advantages to every citizen 
of the community and arouse his ac- 
tive interest in the project. 

But, as I said at the beginning, it 
is high time to do something about 
the nation’s health. Let’s all roll up 
our sleeves and get some action. 

THE END 
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Foster Care Surveyed 

Children who cannot be cared for in 
their own homes are supported in ten 
states primarily by local tax funds, 
according to a survey of foster care 
programs of state and local public wel- 
fare agencies that has just been com- 
pleted. The American Public Welfare 
Association study noted that twelve 
other states relied mainly on state tax 
resources, while in twenty-nine of the 
fifty-one jurisdictions studied, foster 
care costs are divided between states 
and localities. 


Liquidating Tax Delinquencies 
The best buy in real estate is one of the 
three thousand city-owned “next door” 
lots, Rochester, New York, citizens are 
advised by ads in their local newspa- 
pers. The Municipal Finance Officers 
Association reports that this unique 
city-sponsored advertising campaign is 
part of the final stage of a four-year 
program by city officials to liquidate all 
tax delinquencies through a tax fore- 
closure and resale plan. The “next door” 
lots offered at bargain prices are vacant 
lots alongside homes in the residential 
areas which the city recently acquired 
through foreclosure procedure. 

When the program began, almost ten 
thousand properties—one-seventh of the 
city’s total assessments—were on the de- 
linquent tax rolls. A complete study of 
each delinquent property was made and 
a special plan for the payment of delin- 
quent taxes by property owners was set 
up. Payment schedules allowed for reg- 
ular payments on a weekly, monthly, or 
other basis, designed to pay current 
taxes and completely pay up back taxes 
over a three to four-year period. Where 
owners showed no interest in saving 
their property, foreclosure was begun. 
and was climaxed when the city ac- 
quired title to the three thousand va- 
cant lots. 


Cities Filter Comic Sales 

More cities are curbing the sale of comic 
books. According to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, nearly fifty cities 
have banned the sale of certain comic 
books that have been declared objec- 
tionable by civic groups. Los Angeles 
County’s ordinance prohibits sale of 
comic books which deal with murder, 
burglary, kidnapping, arson or assault 
with deadly weapons, while Terre 
Haute, Indiana, bans the sale, display, 
printing and distribution of undesirable 
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comic books. A ten-member civic board 
will grade Terre Haute’s comics. Many 
other cities are setting up censorship 
committees. Among latest additions to 
the list are Oneida City, New York, and 
East Hartford, Connecticut. Dealers in 
both cities have pledged voluntary sup- 
port. Indianapolis, which was one of 
the first cities this year to become 
alarmed about comics, has removed 
fifty-two objectionable comic books 
from the market through cooperation 
with local distributors. 


Architectural Control 


Architectural Control is no passing 
fancy with San Diego citizens, the 
American Society of Planning Officials 
reports. In 1934 the city adopted an or- 
dinance requiring the city planning 
commission to approve, before issuing 
a building permit, the exterior appear- 
ance and general adaptability to the 
neighborhood of any new building that 
fronted upon the principal highway in 
the city. In the following three years, 
four areas totaling 524 acres were in- 
corporated into the portion of the city 
that had architectural control—all on 
request of property owners within the 
area. Today, twenty-eight districts com- 
prising 20,559 acres—about one-third of 
the city—have architectural control. 


Radar Clocks Speeders 
The traditional chase of cops after 
speeding motorists may soon be a thing 
of the past—thanks to radar. Already, 
Columbus, Ohio police are able to catch 
speeders without even putting their 
patrol cars in gear, the American Pub- 
lic Works Association reports. It’s all 
done with the aid of radar speed meters 
which previously were used only to 
clock motorists in high-speed areas. 
The Columbus radar unit consists of 
two cars equipped with two-way radios, 
and one with radar equipment. A pick- 
up box is attached to the rear of the 
radar car which is stationed within the 
marked speed control zone. The other 
car is parked on the same street several 
blocks ahead of the radar equipped 
automobile. When a speeder enters the 
control zone, the officer with the radar 
unit reads the meter and transmits the 
license number and speed to the police 
car ahead via radio. The officer from 
the second car is able to flag down the 
speeder and either warn him about 
speeding or issue a summons. : 
Convictions have been obtained in all 


cases where evidence of speeding was 
obtained through use of the meter, al- 
though no case has been taken to higher 
courts. Success in introducing meter 
readings as court evidence is due to the 
belief of the court that the radar unit 
accurately determines speed. 


Light-Weight Bridge 

An all-aluminum bridge that weighs 
two thousand tons less than a similar 
size structure of steel is the latest inno- 
vation in highway building, according to 
the American Public Works Association. 

Under construction in Arvida, Que- 
bec, the bridge, with an over-all length 
of 504 feet from abutment to abutment, 
will weigh only 400,000 pounds. The re- 
duction in weight saves a substantial 
sum in freight charges, simplifies foun- 
dation work and facilitates erection of 
the structure. Then too, due to the non- 
corrosive character of aluminum, very 
little maintenance will be required to 
keep the bridge in excellent operating 
condition. 

Although the Quebec highway bridge 
is believed to be the first all-aluminum 
one in the world, similar structures, in 
part made of aluminum, have proved 
successful. A _ railroad bridge near 
Massena, New York has one span of 
aluminum. In Pittsburgh, a bridge with 
an aluminum floor has been in use fif- 
teen years. 


New Delinquency Laws 


More states are adopting legislation that 
gives juvenile delinquents a “break” be- 
fore the courts, the Council of State 
Governments reports. 

No longer, for example, are delin- 
quent children sentenced to penal insti- 
tutions by the courts in Massachusetts 
and Minnesota. Both recently created 
special commissions to which all child 
offenders are committed. 

In Massachusetts, the rehabilitative 
program includes diagnostic study by 
specialists and assignment to the pro- 
gram best fitted for the needs of the 
child, whether training program, foster 
home or special institution, for the 
length of time considered most helpful 
to the child. The Youth Service Board 
also develops community programs and 
administers all state training schools. 

Minnesota’s Youth Conservation Com- 
mission accepts for commitment. all 
youths under the age of twenty-one. 
Offenders are segregated, studied and 
treated by social workers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists in order to determine 
what should be done to bring about re- 
habilitation. 

The offender then may be placed in 
an institution, returned to his own home 
under the care of a probation officer, or 
placed in a boarding home under the 
supervision of local agencies. 

Laws recently passed in California, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Michigan 
place all offenders under the age of 
eighteen, regardless of charge, under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile courts. In 
New York, the age is fifteen, THE END 
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Onadian Grcific 


ARE HEADQUARTE RS FOR 
Hotels KIWANIS MEETINGS 
Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 


Pacific horels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-tagether! 





CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — I’th-century 

charm; 20th-eentury conveniences.,723 rooms. Kiwanis 

meets every Thursday 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—Largest 

hotel in British Empire Air- conditioned conference 

rooms, 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 

Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 

meets every Tuesday. 


HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. — Modern 





up-to-date, 268 Rooms, Beautiful scene ry. You'll find 
Kiwanis here every Monday 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 
quarters for luncheon every Monday. 490 comfortable, 
spacious rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
climate all year, Luxury spot on the west coast. English 
country -house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day here. 





GUNTER 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 


in SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Gas | wakacean 














at the hub of New York State 


VU 


600 Constantly Modern Rooms 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











EDGEWATER BEACH norex 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 22°" Block ad 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Roac 
4 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


building 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

















New Hotel Mapflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 

















HOTEL 
PEABODY 


at memphis * 


"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon 














In NEW YORK 
KI WANES 
headquarters are at 








worel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manage: 





Under Knott Management 





“COLUMBUS. 


MIAMI’S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 ~ 











THE 


MAY ELOWGR 


Washing tons fenest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANASER 












Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 








HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
‘he Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














BANGOR ~- MAINE 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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Penalties for Fire Starters 

. .. Thank you for your article by Lou 
Williams, “Smoke Over the Wilderness” 
in the November issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

As I read this article, and other stories 
about the destruction wrought by forest 
fires, a question has continued to recur 
to me, “Is there any penalty for starting 
a forest fire?” 

I have never heard of anyone being 
convicted of being guilty of starting a 
forest fire, much less of having been 
punished for having done so, except 
such punishment as may have been in- 
flicted by the fire itself. 

F. A. Copley, Kiwanian 
Fostoria, Ohio 


.. Many states have laws against 
malicious burning of forests but they 
are difficult to enforce. Most fire crews 
are employed from among residents of 
the protected area and they are paid a 
per diem when actually fighting fires. 
This, to some extent, encourages the 
setting of fires by those who wish to 
earn the per diem. If we could reduce 
total fires only by those which are 
started through thoughtlessness and 
carelessness we will have made real 
progress in forest fire control. 

Lou Williams 


Spiritual Hope 

. I read with a great deal of delight 
in the November issue, “Our Hope for 
Tomorrow.” Here surely is the evidence 
of great promise in the youth of our 
present generation. However, to me it 
seemed a rather significant feature of 
the article that the twenty young peo- 
ple mentioned have already developed 
special skills and interests in the scien- 
tific field. Undoubtedly this was oc- 
casioned by the fact they were discov- 
ered by the Science Talent Search. But 
it does seem that in our work as Ki- 
wanians, particularly in regard to voca- 
tional guidance, there is a very special 
need for our paying careful attention to 
the cultivation of leadership in the realm 
of the humanities as well as in sciences. 
Unless our moral, cultural and religious 
life keeps pace with the discoveries and 
application of science, we undoubtedly 
will face a future in which there will be 
an amazing multiplication of gadgets 
and an appalling decay of those values 
which are ultimately eternal. 

This is not a complaint nor an implied 
criticism of the article, but it did serve 
to accentuate a circumstance which is 
already alarming in its proportions and 
one which Kiwanians could do well to 
seek to remedy in the cultivation of 
leadership at other levels. 

Rev. Harold V. Vaughan, Kiwanian 
Brantford, Ontario 


The Kiwanis Magazine welcomes ar- 
ticles and material for articles that show 
similar leadership in a spiritual way. 
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However, there is not as great a lack of 
spiritual leadership as the absence of 
articles along that line would indicate. 
It is merely a case of industry being bet- 
ter organized in furnishing material for 
magazines than religion and the remedy 
perhaps rests in more aggressive public 
relations by the Church.—The Editors. 


An Old Timer Speaks 
. .. [have just been reading with much 
pleasure the December issue of the 
magazine. In my opinion it is one of the 
meatiest, most interesting and uplifting 
of the many magazines which come to 
me. I thought I would drop you a line 
to let you know the opinion of one who 
has been a Kiwanian for more years 
than I like to count up. 
Edward K. Bishop, Kiwanian 
Aberdeen, Washington 


We don't know when Kiwanian Bish- 
op stopped counting but records here in 
the General Office show he has been a 
member since February 6, 1922—The 


Editors. 


The Diet Expert 

... The article in the December issue, 
“Quack, Quack, Quack,” by Don E. Dul- 
camara certainly hit the nail on the 
head. No name was mentioned, but I 
would bet my last dollar he was re- 
ferring to Mr. Paul O. Sampson, who 
carries this address on his letterhead: 
P.O. Box 3824, Kirkwood Station, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Dulcamara’s article was excep- 
tionally well written, clever, amusing, 
and certainly accurately described a 
similar talk given at our club on No- 
vember 20. 

The club booked Mr. Sampson through 
his son and largely based upon a printed 
pamphlet listing the signed statements 
from many Kiwanis, Rotary, and other 
clubs. I think some more precise warn- 
ings should be given to other clubs, so 
that they will be spared this experience. 

W. M. Ficklen, Kiwanian 
Shelby, North Carolina 


Does Big Mean Bad? 

. . . The very able defense of nationwide 
monopolies under private management 
by Felix B. Streyckmans, in the Decem- 
ber issue, fails to examine two of the 
more troublesome problems arising from 
such an ideology. 

The first stems from the concept of 
some Americans that freedom of enter- 
prise embraces the opportunity of an in- 
dividual to engage in a given enterprise 
as owner-operator-manager. These peo- 
ple do not like to feel that they must be 
chained to a “job” against their will. 
They object, therefore, to any practice 
that removes this opportunity by any 
medium; and more especially, if there 
are no police powers left to him or his 
representatives. 

To deny this opportunity through a 
national monopoly, under private man- 
agement, to such individuals is less 
tasteful than to operate the enterprise on 
a socialistic basis. He would, at least, 

(Continued on the following page) 
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TRUE TRIVIA on 


HARRY TRUMAN 


the new Champ 


By HAROLD HELFER 


E WAS A charter member of the 
: Kiwanis Club of Independence, 
Missouri; date of entry, October 3, 
1929; classification, County Judge. 

His chief sports were reading books 
and taking piano lessons. 

At fifteen he had read just about 
every book in the local library. 

His family had been farmers for one 
hundred years back. 

He has worn spectacles since he was 
eight years old. 

He has a brother named Vivian. 

He worked part-time in a drug store 
while attending high school. 

He also worked as a mail room 
newspaper wrapper, a bank clerk, and 
as a railroad timekeeper before set- 
tling down on the farm. 

He had the reputation of plowing the 
straightest row in the county. 

His first political appointment was as 
a road overseer, which included drag- 
ging dirt roads with a six-mule grader 
at four dollars a day per team of two. 

He served as postmaster of Grand- 
view, Missouri. 

It is pretty well accepted that he was 
able to get into the Army during World 
War I by having the recruiting ser- 
geant prompt him with the eye chart. 

At Fort Sill he started a canteen by 
collecting two dollars from company 
and battery funds for each of the men 
in the regiment. In six months the can- 
teen refunded the money to the bat- 
tery and company funds and paid 
$15.00 in dividends. 

He once restored his men’s morale 
during a critical period by bawling 
them out for getting panicky. 

His men were fond of him and on the 
trip home the men set aside a per- 
centage of each dice game to buy him a 
loving cup. 

He married Bess Wallace, who was a 
fellow student in Sunday School, grade 
school and high school, six weeks after 
he came back. She was the only girl he 
ever went with. 

Their only child, Margaret, is, like 
her mother, an Episcopalian, but he is 
a Baptist. 

When his haberdashery store in 
Kansas City went on the rocks, it set 
him back $35,000. 

He refused to go into bankruptcy 
and spent fifteen years paying the 
money back. 





He was Grand Master of the Mis- 
souri Masons in 1940-41. 

He was given the nod for a county 
judge post by Political Boss Tom Pen- 
dergast because Pendergast had a 
nephew who served under Truman in 
the war and liked him. 

He helped reorganize the Kansas 
City Automobile Club. 

His favorite subject as a county offi- 
cial was cutting taxes; but once, when 
he had a surplus of $36,000, he spent 
it on a statue of Andrew Jackson. 

At fifty, he was still a county politi- 
cal official. 

He told Pendergast he’d like to go to 
the House of Representatives. Pender- 
gast didn’t have any opening for this 
job so he put him on the ticket for the 
United States Senate instead. 

He won the election by 260,000 votes. 

When he set up his senatorial office 
in Kansas City during the Washington 
off-season, he didn’t put in a phone 
because he considered it too expensive. 

His wife served on his secretarial 
staff at $3500 a year. 

Even after elected vice-president, he 
continued living in a modest five-room 
apartment with Mrs. Truman, Mar- 
garet and his mother-in-law and he 
did much of the housework. 

He sought active duty at the out- 
break of World War II, but General 
Marshall turned him down. 

His favorite activity now is a two- 
mile walk before breakfast. 

His favorite reading is history and 
he can discuss in detail many military 
campaigns of the past. 

He doesn’t smoke and doesn’t like to 
see women smoking. 

He has an even, genial disposition 
but can get very angry if he sees some- 
thing in the paper that he thinks re- 
flects adversely on his wife or daugh- 
ter. 

He cusses sometimes but not blas- 
phemously. 

He never has a “sick day.” 

He is regarded as a fair poker play- 
er, but sometimes has a tendency to- 
ward recklessness. 

He was made an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Independence, 
Missouri on April 6, 1948; classification, 
President of the United States. 

He carefully verified all the facts 
given above. ' THE END 








LETTERS 
(From page 51) 


feel that the socialistic principle offers 
him a more respectable position in his 
relationship to the business; which leads 
us to the second point. 

Paradoxically, neither the owner nor 
the consumer holds control over these 
huge industrial empires under existing 
forms of management. Ownership has 
lost control through diversification. It is 
a physical impossibility to hold even a 
majority stockholder’s meeting of some 
of these huge organizations and the con- 
sumers’ only recourse is through an un- 
derstaffed and underpaid state agency, 
if any at all. 

We do not propose to examine these 
two very dominant factors. In fact, we 
do not say that they are to be criticized 
but we do, stoutly, contend that they are 
contrary to the ideals of free enterprise 
as interpreted by many American citi- 
zens; and should be reconciled in any 
attempt to justify these colossal empires 
of private privilege. 

H. Milton Stewart, Kiwanian 
Cornelia, Georgia 


...I1 didn’t intend that my article 
“Does Big Mean Bad” should exhaust 
the subject of government versus pri- 
vate ownership and/or operation. How- 
ever, had I gone on to discuss the angles 
Kiwanian Stewart brings out in his let- 
ter, I would not have stopped where he 
did. If, as he says, private ownership or 
stockholder ownership has lost control 
through diversification and it is a physi- 
cal impossibility even to hold a major- 
ity stockholders’ meeting I still can see 
no remedy by placing large businesses 
under the management of the federal 
government chosen by ninety million 
eligible voters. I also fail to see any pos- 
sibility of improving the situation by 
taking private corporations out of stock- 
holder control and operating them by a 
government which Kiwanian Stewart 
himself works through “under- 
staffed and underpaid” personnel. 

Granted that officers and boards of di- 
rectors of large corporations frequently 
run away with the ball—they still can 
be brought down more quickly and eas- 
ily by a stockholders’ group than the 
voters can control an elected official who 
goes into office perhaps because of a 
protest vote against his opponent and 
then does anything he pleases under the 
justification that he received a mandate 
at the polls. 

I agree with Kiwanian Stewart that 
private ownership and the capitalistic 
system are not perfect but neither is 
government, both being subject to the 
same weaknesses of human nature. My 
only contention is that government is 
getting even more unwieldy than cor- 
porations and government ownership 
advocates are only suggesting that we 
take corporations out of the frying pan 
of control by a few thousands of stock- 
holders into the fire of control by mil- 
lions of voters. 


Felix B. Streyckmans, Kiwanian 
Evanston, Illinois 


says 


PUBLICITY 
(From page 33) 


war chest. There was one little string 
attached to the offer, the banker ex- 
plained. If the mayor would con- 
vince the city council that the money 
should be spent for the public play- 
grounds, it would greatly enhance 
the mayor’s chances for election to 
Congress. The mayor knew the 
popular appeal of such a move. He 
used the banker’s telephone. Within 
the hour, the affair had been ar- 
ranged and he walked out with the 
banker’s check, a substantial party 
contribution. 


Tue Banker was very happy. A 
secretary placed the afternoon paper 
on his desk and the headlines in- 
formed him of Blattner’s cyclone of 
empty words. His blood pressure 
started to climb alarmingly. He 
punched a button and anxiously in- 
quired if the check he had writ- 
ten that morning had been cleared. 
It had. That didn’t help the blood 
pressure. The playground project, he 
recognized, was now a dead duck, 
his donation to the party gone be- 
yond recall. He was not pleased. 

Blattner paid through the nose for 
speaking out of turn. The banker 
delicately hinted to his associates 
and friends that he didn’t believe 
young Blattner could be entirely 
trusted as legal counsel. Talked too 
much, for one thing. No balance, if 
you know what I mean. In a word, 
sir, no damned good! 

It will be several years before 
Blattner’s law practice will assume 
profitable proportions. He had paid 
a heavy price for speaking without 
due and proper consideration. In- 
cidentally, the ragged youngsters of 
the city still have but one scrubby 
park in which to play. They were 
the real sufferers. 

Never speak for the public prints 
when you are angry. That is one 
of the basic tenets of good public 
relations; and when it is violated, 
trouble, double-trouble, ensues. Sev- 
eral years ago, the head of a large 
industrial organization, irked by a 
labor dispute that had been settled 
in what he thought a most unjust 
manner, decided to make a public 
statement that would be filled with 
gall and bordering on the sensa- 
tional. He is a peppery individual. 
He called in his public relations 
counsellor and ordered him to put 
his statement out as a news re- 
lease. His counsellor wisely refused, 
pointed out that while his opinion 
was probably truthful, no good cause 
would be served by telling it to the 





public. The argument lasted for over 
an hour, but when the public re- 
lations counsellor walked out, the 
president of the company had calmed 
down and the statement that was 
issued was completely lacking in 
venom. 

It was only a temporary truce, 
however. The next time that the 
company president became outraged 
about a labor dispute, he issued 
his own statement without consult- 
ing his public relations counsellor. 
The statement was _ sensational; 
newspapers and wire services glee- 
fully grabbed it, splashed it on the 
front pages of hundreds of daily 
newspapers. The statement was ill- 
timed and vicious, merely the out- 
burst of an angry and weary old 
man. But it did his company and the 
entire industry irreparable damage. 
Fifteen minutes after the statement 
appeared, the head of the public re- 
lations firm telephoned the company 
president and curtly resigned. Since 
then other public relations counsel- 
lors have encountered the same dif- 
ficulty: The head of the company 
still speaks his mind to the world, 
does it without consulting experts 
who could tell him if what he pro- 
poses to say is on the constructive 
side. His firm has a bad press, lacks 
prestige, is considered reactionary. 

The president of this company 
never thinks of disputing a decision 
of his income tax accountants. He 
follows their advice without quib- 
bling. He accepts without qualifica- 
tion the advice of the firm’s lawyers. 
When his family physician tells him 
to do a certain thing, he does it with- 
out argument. But, when it comes to 
public relations, he stiffly and stub- 
bornly makes his own decisions—and 
most of them are wrong. 


Pusticrry is a tool that must be 
used with skill and with discretion. 
Strangely enough, if you have some- 
thing to say that is worth while, 
that is topical, getting that statement 
in the public prints isn’t too difficult. 
But, publicity is similar to the use 
of condiments. It should be used 
sparingly. Too much pepper, too 
much spice will ruin the finest of 
foods. Use publicity wisely, not with 
too much liberality. 

You may be pretty good in your 
own field. You may even be an ex- 
pert. But, the chances are you are 
not a publicity expert. It’s a field 
alien to your own endeavor. You 
know what happens to amateurs who 
intrude in your own field. 

Don’t dig your own publicity pit- 
fall. The fall can cause serious dam- 
age. It may take you a long time to 
crawl out of that hole. THE END 
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FISHBEIN 
(From page 13) 


ment designed to break down the 
confidence of the American people in 
their medical care and pointing re- 
peatedly to compulsory sickness in- 
surance as the cure for the innumer- 
able misrepresentations about the 
nation’s health that his document 
sets forth. For instance, Mr. Ewing 
says that a scant twenty per cent of 
our people are able to afford all the 
medical care they need. Indeed he 
has said elsewhere that seventy mil- 
lion Americans, representing fami- 
lies with incomes under $3,000 a year, 
are unable to afford proper medical 
care. Now, anybody knows better 
than that. Mr. Ewing has, incident- 
ally, introduced into this discussion 
a new word, which presumably is a 
lawyer’s word and not one likely to 
be used by a doctor, an economist or 
a welfare worker. I refer to the 
word “proper” as describing medical 
care. Physicians usually speak of 
good medical care or bad medical 
care. Economists talk about ade- 
quate medical care, but the defini- 
tions of adequate medical care vary 
considerably. I like to think of ade- 
quate medical care as the kind of 
medical care that restores the patient 
as nearly as possible to the best phys- 
ical condition that he with his con- 
stitution and heredity can achieve. 


Recentty 1 was in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. When I reached the air- 
port, I met a bus driver who took me 
into the city. Since I was his only 
passenger, he showed me with some 
pride pictures of his five children, the 
eldest of whom was to graduate from 
the high school this year and enter 
the University of North Carolina 
next year. This boy had had thir- 
teen operations for infantile paraly- 
sis—which can be considered in his 
case adequate medical care. All of 
the children were in high school or 
grade school. The bus driver told 
me that he owned his own home ex- 
cept for a debt of $500. He told me 
that he had not at any time applied 
for aid from the national, the state 
or the local government or from any 
charitable agency. He was proud to 
be an American citizen and inde- 
pendently pay his own way. He told 
me also that his maximum income 
at any time in his life had been $55 
a week, which he earned in a ware- 
house. His present job paid him $35 
a week, plus tips. He would fit into 
Mr. Ewing’s category of families un- 
der $3,000 a year. The bus driver’s 
wife had given birth to five children, 
and they were all being educated, 
and one boy had had thirteen surgi- 
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cal operations, and they had not re- 
quired federal aid. 

Mr. Ewing’s report says that thirty 
per cent of American families with 
incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 
would have to make great sacrifices 
the costs of a severe or 
chronic illness. How many of these 
families go into debt to purchase 
automobiles, furs, jewelry or other 

In 1947 our nation 
and sold 385 billion 
cigarettes. In 1915 the figure was 
ten billion Many an 
American family spends over $150 a 
Individual plan- 
ning in a democracy is just as im- 
portant planning. 
Many a family that fails to plan for 
medical care plans very handsomely 
for entertain- 
ment. The bill for sports and pas- 
the United States far ex- 
ceeds the bill for medical care. 


to meet 


luxury items? 


manufactured 
cigarettes. 


year on tobacco. 


as government 


a radio, television or 


times 1n 


Mosr or those who promote com- 
pulsory sickness insurance rely on 
some totally misrepresentative data 
which have been circulated from 
time to time by propagandists whose 
ultimate desire is not merely the so- 
medicine but the so- 
the United States. 
Those who promote compulsory sick- 
maternal 
than in 
The fig- 
ure is without any authenticity even 
in governmental reports. They re- 
peat again and again the statement 
that forty per cent of Amer- 
ican men in the prime of life 


cialization of 
cialization of 


ness insurance claim that 
mortality is higher here 
twenty-one foreign nations. 


were rejected as unfit to serve 
their country. That statement 
is completely false. It is true 
that the rate of rejections was 


high, but many registrants 
were examined more than 
once and rejected several 


times and are counted in the 
statistics individual re- 
The rejection rates 


as 
jectees. 
include rejection because of 
educational and social factors 
as well as medical factors. A 
large percentage of the men 
not sick. and 
were quite capable of carry- 
ing on their usual occupations 
and continuing in civil life, 
many of them at exceedingly 
high salaries and many others 
in government jobs in Wash- 
ington. 


rejected were 


Mr. Ewing emphasizes re- 
peatedly the shortage of doc- 
tors said to exist in the United 
States. We have in the United 





world—one doctor to 753 people. 
Other countries vary from one doc- 
tor to 1200 to one doctor to 6000 peo- 
ple or, as in China, one competent 
doctor to 400,000 people. Moreover, 
the rapid rise in our hospital and 
other medical facilities and the de- 
velopment of modern means of trans- 
portation and the organization of 
doctors to render services to great 
numbers of people in institutions and 
clinics permit the doctor to give 
medical care to far more people than 
was possible in a previous genera- 
tion. 


Amonc Mr. Ewing’s peculiar follies 
is the suggestion that every state 
should have a medical school and a 
medical center around the school. 
At present we have good medical 
schools in communities large enough 
to maintain a hospital in which doc- 
tors can be properly taught. Certain 
of our states—notably Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada and Mon- 
tana—are hardly in a position to de- 
velop a medical school at this time, 
even if the funds needed were avail- 
able. A medical school is not simply 
buildings, but must include also a 
competent faculty in the basic sci- 
ences The 
schools that we now have are having 
a difficult them- 
selves and to secure the necessary 
faculty to teach the high quality of 
medical education that the American 


and clinical medicine. 


time to maintain 


people demand. 
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The American people, including 
leadership from all of the professions 
concerned in medicine, have been 
striving in recent years to develop a 
plan for distributing medical care 
suitable to the American free enter- 
prise system. The growth of pre- 
payment plans for hospitalization and 
for medical care has been phenome- 
nal. At least 30,000,000 people are 
now covered by hospitalization in- 
surance under the Blue Cross plans, 
and commercial carriers have more 
than doubled their enrollment, giv- 
ing protection against the costs of 
hospitalization in 1947 to 14,000,000 
voluntary subscribers. In the years 
from 1944 through 1947 private group 
health and accident insurance in- 
creased from 7,000,000 to more than 
14,000,000 people. Simultaneously, 
physicians were organizing physi- 
cian-sponsored prepayment medical 
and surgical care plans. Today there 
are some seventy such plans in op- 
eration with a coverage of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 people. Complete 
medical care programs by the end of 
1947 covered more than 1,000,000 
persons. No other country has ever 
developed such a voluntary coverage 
in such a period of time, and there is 
reason to believe that this system of 
coverage is far better suited to the 
conditions that prevail in the United 
States than would be any system un- 
der government control. 


Acain and again political leaders 
have denied that nationwide com- 
pulsory sickness insurance is 
socialized medicine. Yet the 
nations that embark on such 
programs move inevitably 
into a socialized state in which 
mines, banks, transportation 
and practically all public 
services become nationalized, 
private responsibility and 
ownership disappear, individ- 
ual initiative is destroyed, and 
the result is a socialized state. 

Nowhere else in the world 
are people so free from the 
fear of epidemic disease or 
from the danger of prevent- 
able death as in the United 
States. Obviously we have 
not yet reached perfection. 
Anyone familiar with the 
biology of disease would state 
positively that mankind may 
never reach perfection in this 
regard. Disease itself is not 
static but constantly chang- 
ing. One need but compare 
the leading causes of death in 
1910 with those of today to 
know that in the short span 








States more doctors in pro- 
portion to the population than 
any other country in the 
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Woodcut by Bartlett 


of two generations there have 
been vast changes in our 
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EVEN THE DISABLED 


HIND IT 
FUN! 


By CARL GREIDER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Salem, Oregon 


I Just Got BACK from the Veterans 
Administration dentist who concluded 
a two-hundred dollar job of artistry 
on my teeth—all for free as far as 
I am concerned. It got me to think- 
ing about just how expensive I have 
been to this country the past four 
years. It was one little Jap rifle bullet 
that started my being expensive just 
four years ago this month. It probably 
cost the Japanese government about 
two cents, but that same bullet has 
cost this government thousands upon 
thousands of dollars to put me back 
on the path of normal living. 

To start off with I had morphine and 
plasma within fifteen minutes after the 
Jap sniper got me in his sights on that 
little Pacific island many miles to the 
south and west. After a period of hos- 
pitalization and some good emergency 
care by a couple of good American 
docs I got a long plane ride back to 
Pearl Harbor which cost Uncle Sam 
plenty. For the next six weeks I figure 
my hospital and doctor bills at a con- 
servative ten thousand dollars. After 
that I had a _ not-quite-luxury-liner 
cruise back from the land of the hulas. 

Well, to shorten this somewhat, 
counting my year in the hospital, the 
services of many doctors, medicine, 
and things like that, including some 
very fine instruction, I must have cost 
you poor taxpayers another cool ten 
thousand or even more. I’ve heard of 
people paying up in the thousands for 
just a face lifting job. Well I had that, 


too. Mine is a dandy and was done by 
some of the best men in the business. 
My wife says that I am even beautiful 
—now. 

When the doctors were all through 
with me I was discharged from the 
Marine Corps, but I am still an expen- 
sive item. In order to do the job which 
good friends had waiting for me when 
I came home I had to have some spe- 
cial tools with which to work. The 
Veterans Administration bought them 
and that set you folks back another 
fifteen hundred dollars. To top it all 
off, the Seeing Eye, Inc., in Morris- 
town, New Jersey furnished me with 
another tool which is invaluable and 
cannot be mentioned in terms of 
money—my guide dog, Jerry. 

I want to say right here that I am 
probably the most satisfied disabled 
veteran you'll ever meet. I have the 
best wife in the world, a good respon- 
sible job where I can perhaps help 
other veterans and handicapped per- 
sons, a home of my own, a car, and a 
country that cares. Where, but in this 
country could a man come from the 
very depths of despair where I was 
four years ago to the bright interesting 
and full life I am living today. I owe 
a great lot to this country of mine, not 
in terms of money, but in terms of 
loyalty and service. It is a secret re- 
ciprocal pact I have with Uncle Sam, 
because I, probably better than many, 
really know that it is fun to live in 
America. THE END 
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scientific approach to the problems 
of medical care. 


We need no revolution to advance 


against disease at this tremendous 
rate of the past forty years, nor even 
do we need a revolution to intensify 
our progress. The establishment of 
a compulsory sickness insurance sys- 
tem which would inevitably degrade 
and deteriorate the medical profes- 
sion would represent a revolution 
and would with certainty deteriorate 
the quality of medical care rendered 
to our people. And once a nation has 
embarked on such a program, the 
ability to retrace the steps becomes 
less and less with every year that 
passes. As the years go by, the 
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quality of medical education deteri- 
orates. As the years go by, young 
men seek for opportunity to enter 
other professions than medicine. Re- 
search fails to attract the type of men 
who in the past have given us the 
discoveries that have removed the 
fear of tuberculosis and pneumonia 


and of epidemic disease. 


With what sophistic explanations 
will those who propose to tear down 
the great edifice of medical educa- 
tion, medical research and the qual- 
ity of medical care that we have 
established in this country and to 
replace it with a bureaucratic civil- 
servant type of medical care justify 
THE END 


this in the years to come. 
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Too Much Profit? ® Profits are now 
running around twenty billion dollars a 
year, after taxes. A huge sum. It is to be 
investigated by a Senate Committee. 
But there are two sides to this question. 

On the other side is this fact. Today’s 
dollars buy less goods. The dollar, today, 
is actually only a half dollar compared 
with pre-war. For construction, a dollar, 
today, will buy only 46c worth of new 
buildings, factories, wharves or refin- 
eries. If the $20,000,000,000 of profits 
were all spent on new construction for 
needed business expansion, they would 
only buy $9,200,000,000 worth of new 
plant as compared to pre-war. 

Of course, not all business profits are 
going into new construction. But more 
than half of them are, and much addi- 
tional money, too. Today’s profits in 
46c-dollars are not sufficient for neces- 
sary business expansion to provide for a 
60,000,000-job-America; for overseas re- 
lief and rehabilitation; for national de- 
fense. 

All material progress, outside of 
moral forces and the creative energies 
of men, comes from the use of more and 
better tools per man to increase the 
production of new wealth. This has been 
true since men lived in caves. 

Outside of government-owned navy 
yards and war plants, less new money 
from investors has gone to work in tools 
and machinery, per man employed, than 
formerly. Population has increased, and 
the number of employed Americans has 
increased enormously. The need of new 
capital to replace worn out tools and to 
provide more new tools for our ex-Gl’s 
and the rapidly increasing population is 
tremendous. 

Because these facts are not generally 
understood, there is danger that this 
Congress may throw a monkey-wrench 
into the gears of American business. 


Did He Say It? @ “That government is 
best which governs least” is attributed 
to Jefferson. But did he ever use these 
exact words? If so, where can they be 
found? I have been asked that question 
scores of times. I have never located the 
quotation. The “Questions and Answers” 
editor of the Sunday New York Times 
tells me that he and his readers have 
searched the books for it without suc- 
cess. 

It sounds like Jefferson, for it is basic 
to his philosophy. He almost used these 
words dozens of times, but if you, 
reader, can find the exact quote, and 
will write me, I will announce the dis- 
covery and give you credit in this space. 

The above is preliminary to the claim 


of the Communists that Abraham Lin- 
coln was one of them. They use words 


that sownd like Lincoln, or even his 
exact words out of context, to bolster 
their shabby claim. For example, “Hu- 
man rights above property rights!” I 
have read a lot of Lincoln, but have 
never found that he used this phrase or 
anything like it in any such sense as 
the Communists allege. 

In his first inaugural address in 1861 
Lincoln did say: “Labor is the superior 
of capital, and deserves much the higher 
consideration.” But it is totally false to 
Lincoln’s name and memory to assert 
that by these words Lincoln ranged 
himself on the side of the “class strug- 
gle” of the Communists. 

Lincoln spoke in 
shadow of civil war. 
mind was the eternal truth that no 
man should own another; that no one, 
with capital, should buy a fellow mortal. 
Lincoln opposed slavery although he 
would not have interfered with it where 
it existed. But he would prevent its 
extension, in the belief that moral and 
economic forces would eradicate it 
without the use of the sword. 

It is certain that Lincoln held that the 
right of a man to own himself was 
superior to the alleged right of anyone 
else to own him. But he also knew that 
every property right is a human right. 
Property has no rights. No mule, or grist 
mill ever signed a deed, or sued anyone 
in any court on Lincoln’s circuit. The 
axe in his hand in the wilderness had no 
rights. But if someone had honestly 
acquired an axe (capital), Lincoln 
would have defended that human own- 
ership right to the axe against the 
world. 

But he would not defend the owner- 
ship of a human being! 

When that distinction is clear, it is a 
cheap libel to picture Lincoln as advo- 
cating a class war against honestly ac- 
quired property. The real Lincoln can 
be found in his words to a delegation of 
working men from New York in 1863: 

. Nor should this lead to a war 
upon property, or the owners of prop- 
erty. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; it is a positive 
good in the world. That some should be 
rich shows that others may become rich, 
and hence is just encouragement to in- 
dustry and enterprise. Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by ex- 
ample assuming that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built.”—Sam- 
uel B. Pettengill 
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HERE’S WHY: - you've been hearing so many favorable 
comments about Billings, Montana... 
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. One REASON is that Billings (present population 40,000) is among the 

” fastest growing cities in the United States. Why? Because its economy is 
e diversified. 

e The $65,000,000 deposited in the four Billings banks represents working 
‘ capital of an economy that is as near depression-proof as any you'll find, 


Agriculture is the number one source of income, but even agriculture 
” is diversified. Of the 1,600,000 acres of farm land in the Billings area, 
8 more than 600,000 are irrigated. Yet, of the $100,000,000 farm 


Rodeos e 
Dude Ranching . 





income, more than 39 per cent comes from livestock . . . beef cattle, 
sheep. horses, hogs, and dairy products. 


Billings has two packing plants and is one of the largest livestock 





° marketing centers in the Mountain States region. More than 335,000 head of 
P livestock were marketed here in 1948. 
Billings wholesalers. with facilities of three airlines, three railroads, 
" and numerous bus and truck lines at their disposal, supply 153 
* towns and do an annual business of more than $50,000,000. With annual 
‘ retail sales of $50,000,000, Billings ranks fifth in the nation 


Lake and Stream in percentage of retail sales increase. Billings per capita retail sales lead all 
Fishing ” other Montana cities. 





e MaJor area industrial enterprises, in addition to manufacturing, 
e include one of the world’s largest sugar beet factories and three major 
oil company refineries, two of which are now under construction. ‘They will 
serve 35 crude oil producing fields within 200 miles of Billings. 
- Situated on U. S. Highways 10, 12 and 87, Billings is less than an 
; & hour from fishing and hunting and the scenic wonders of the mighty Rockies. 
Hunting Yellowstone National Park is less than three beautiful, breath- 
Big and Small " taking hours away. Glacier National and Grand Teton Parks can be reached 
Game e within a day. 
* Small wonder Billings is one of the fastest growing cities in the nation. 


Small wonder you’ve been hearing so many favorable comments about Billings. 
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The holiday you’ve 


waited for... a glorious 


ocean cruise to the wonders of Outdoor tiled swimming pools (left) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 


Famous Rio landmark (below) — 


Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea. 


S.S. BRAZIL 

S.S. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 
Sailing Fortnightly from New York 
cruise activities... all these await ; 
you on the 33,000-ton luxury LE-dlay Ceaided 
i S OI JVio0o >. cUor ac Jd es’ 
liners of Moore-McCormack Lin to RIO « SANTOS « SAO 
Good Neighbor Fleet. Styled in the PAULO x MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES and 
TRINIDAD 


Verandah cafes, opening directly onto the 
sports decks, are gay, bright and informal. Zestful travel experiences... superb 


- shipboard comforts... gala 


brilliant modern manner, these ships 
offer every feature you could ask for. 
Complete entertainment and activities 


Libraries (above) are quiet, serene and restful. programs aboard ship and carefully planned 


Staterooms (below) are roomy and comfortable. shore excursions fill every hour with interest. 
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For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
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5 Broadway LVS New York 4 
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